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Operation Crossroads Africa 
now in its eleventh year, is a friendship 
and aid program which takes North 
American college students to work with 
Africans during the summer on volun- 
tary service projects requested by Afri- 
can communities. 

The project may be the construction of a school, clinic or |’ 
community center. It may be the installation of a water supply 
system, or the building of a road. Operation Crossroads Africa 
has so far completed 160 projects in 30 African countries. 

More than that, the program serves as a vehicle for friendly 
understanding and for appreciation of different cultures. | 

President John F. Kennedy, in an address to alumni of OCA ! 
in 1962, said: “This group and this effort really were the || 
progenitors of the Peace Corps. . .” | | 

Perhaps the program is best summed up in the words of its 
founder and director, Dr. James H. Robinson: “Crossroads is 
neither a tourist joyride nor a safari. It is a project for | 
farsighted young men and women... who are willing to live 
and work with people at the village level.”’ 


WALK FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The American Freedom from Hunger Foundation was founded 
in 1961 at the suggestion of the late President Kennedy, who 
said: ‘‘We have the ability, we have the means, and we have the 
capacity to eliminate hunger from the face of the earth. We 
need only the willingness.” 

In 1963, it sponsored the first World Food Congress. 
Today, it is the principal national non-governmental catalyser 
of U.S. response to the challenge of world hunger, a launching 
pad for new and enlarged ideas to cope with that challenge. 

For some time now, the Foundation 
has made an increasing effort to bring 
greater public understanding of the 
nature and severity of world food prob- 
lems. This campaign mobilizes private 
technical, economic and human re- 
sources to complement public efforts 
designed to eliminate the causes of 
hunger. 

At home, the foundation has spon- 
sored education programs on nutrition 
for the united tribes of the North 
Dakota Development Corporation in 
Fargo, North Dakota. It has built a day, 
care center for Aid to Dependent Chil 
dren in Eugene, Oregon and community 
centers for inner city black community 
and for rural community of Mexican- 
Americans in Austin, Texas. | 
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The hikers will mainly be young people from high schools, 
prep schools and community youth groups—joined by inter- 
ested and agile adults. They will all find sponsors from among 
their friends, family, teachers, doctors, lawyers, pastors and 
local businessmen, who will promise to pay them a certain sum 
for each mile they walk. 

On Saturday, May 17, starting at about 7 o'clock in the 
morning, the hikers will walk a 26-mile route through Rock 
Creek Park, passing by the different African embassies or 
ambassadors’ residences in or near the park. Each embassy will 
mount a small display giving a bird's-eye view of its country. 

At checkpoints along the route, hikers will have cards 
stamped to show how far they have walked. After the walk, 
hikers will take these cards to their sponsors and collect the 
money promised them. 

At the end of the day, there will be a ceremony of awards. 
These awards will be given, for example, to the first hikers to 
come in, the largest group to walk and the individual who 
collects the most money. 

With the cooperation of the Park Police, the Metropolitan 
Police and cadets from several schools, there will be adequate 
provision for security. 

There will also be First Aid stations and easily identifiable 
cars (carrying the emblem of the trek) to pick up tired walkers 
and take them to these stations or to the finishing point, if 
necessary. 

All hikers will be out of the park before dark. 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY GO? 


42% per cent will go towards the support of an inner-city project here 
in Washington, D.C. 

The Youth Committee, composed of representatives from schools 
and organizations, will choose this project from among several existing 
self-help programs in day care centers, Junior Village or Children’s 
Hospital. 

42% per cent will go to Operation Crossroads Africa. This will be 
used to send twelve high school students from the Washington, D. C. 
area to Africa this summer in a pilot project. They will be part of the 
regular college group of about 350 students taken by OCA. These 
unofficial ambassadors will seek to establish continuing relationships 
between their schools and organizations here and similar institutions in 
Africa. 

The American Freedom From Hunger Foundation will be sending 
three graduate students in nutrition from Howard University as their 
contricution to the expanded Crossroads Africa program. This research 
team will make a preliminary food and nutrition survey of Liberia, the 
Congo and Uganda in an attempt to better these countries’ nutrition 
programs. 

15 per cent will go to the American Freedom From Hunger 
Foundation for its national education program on the problems of 
overseas and domestic hunger. 


HOW FAR WOULD YOU WALK? 


. . .if you were paid enough for each mile to:— 


help the hungry at home and abroad to feed 
themselves. 

finance community and youth projects in 
needy areas of Washington, D. C. 

send local youth to Africa to work this summer. 
build a school in an African village where 
children are anxious to learn. 

help fight malnutrition by sending research 
nutritionists. 

make our community a model of civic pride and 
service. 


Se 


Pam Matchie, 12, holds “Foot Power” sign aloft while ap- 
plying massage power to a blistered foot in Fargo, N.D. 


HONORARY 
CO-CHAIRMEN 


Mrs. John D. Rockefeller |V 
Dr. Flemmie Kittrell 


Mr. Robert R. Nathan 
Mr. Robert Freeman 


SPONSORING 
DIRECTORS 


Dr. James H. Robinson, Exec. Dir. 
Operation Crossroads Africa Inc. 


Mr. Leonard G. Wolf, Exec. Dir. 
American Freedom From Hunger Fndn. 


PROJECT 
COORDINATORS 


Mr. Erskine Anderson Tel. 382-6727 


Mr. Fekade Mandefro Tel 638-3314 


YOUTH 
DIRECTORS 


Mr. Jon Farmer 


Mr. Ross Hechinger 


“. The Africa Trek for Development represents the 
significant merger of Operation Crossroads Africa with “the 
Freedom From Hunger Foundation. Your program is uniquely 
capable of offering real understanding of the firm ties that hind 
the African continent and the United States together. At the 
same time, your capability of assisting to relieve hunger in Africa 
and to apply the experience gained abroad in work in the 
inner-cities of our own country comes at a time of critical need” 


Walter E. Washington 
Mayor 


THE YOUTH COMMITTEE 
of the 
AFRICA TREK/WALK FOR DEVELOPMENT 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND 
THE OPENING CEREMONIES OF THE 
AFRICA TREK/WALK FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AT ROCK CREEK PARK NATURE CENTER 


ARIA TREK On May 17, 1969 from 8:00 A.M. to 9:00 A.M. 


WALK FOR DEVELOPMENT 


425 SECOND STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


The Honorable Walter E. Washington, Mayor-Commissioner 
Dr. James H. Robinson, Executive Director, Operation Crossroads 
Leonard E. Wolf, Executive Director, American Freedom From Hunger Foundation 


OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC. 


“... | want you to know that going to Africa you represent the best of our country. | know they will welcome 
you, and | think that you will have the feeling of having served this country and, in a broader sense, the free com- 
munity of people in a very crucial time.’ President John F. Kennedy in an address to Crossroaders at the White 
House, June 1962. 


“We have the ability, we have the means, and we have the capacity to eliminate hunger from the face 
of the earth. We need only the will.”’ John F. Kennedy 


FREEDOM 

FROM HUNGER “Until man achieves freedom f hunger h th f 
ieves freedom from hunger he cannot hunger for 

FO U N DAT 0 N freedom.” : 


This fund raising event is intended to benefit three programs: 42.5% will go to support the National Capital Area Day Care 
Association’s program for bringing together in one federally appointed agency all groups, private and governmental, concern- 
ed with child care programs, and the Marriage and Family Life Service program of the First Trinity Lutheran Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C. These programs are selected from among the recommendations submitted to the Youth Committee by the Wash- 
ington Neighborhood Planning Council and the Washington Inter-Agency Staff Committee. 42.5% will go to Operation Cross- 
roads Africa and the American Freedom From Hunger Foundation to select 15 Washington high school and college students 
to spend the summer months with others selected throughout the U.S. and Canada working in Africa in groups of 10-12 un- 
der the direction of a competent leader, to carry out urgently needed projects with African students and villagers. The selec- 
tees from the Washington area will include three graduate nutritionists who will each undertake a preliminary food and nutri- 
tion survey in an African nation. This study will be under the direction of Dr. Flemmie Kittrell of Howard University, and 
the results and recommendations will be published or otherwise made available to the respective African governments and to 
the public. The remaining 15% will go to the American Freedom From Hunger Foundation to further its Young World Devel- 
opment. 


YOUTH COMMITTEE: 


William Gilliss 
Mary O'Neil 

Gregory Jones 
Sharon Curtis 


Rita Curtis 


Stephanie Wilson 


Wendy Wilson 


SPONSORS: 


HONORARY 
CO-CHAIRMEN 
SPONSORING 
DIRECTORS 
PROJECT 
COORDINATORS 


Co-Directors: 


Treasurer: 


Mrs. John D. Rockefeller IV 
Dr. Flemmie Kittrell 


Vicki Assevero 

Ronald King 

Ernest Bonhomme 

Grace Scarver 

Wendy Mink 

Mary Ann French 

Mary Clark 

John Farmer 
Ross Hechinger 
Michael S. Battle 


George Edwards 
Ferman Fletcher 
Bill Stevener 
Philip Willis. 
Rosalind Letcher 
Eric Poindexter 


Mr. Robert R. Nathan 
Mr. Robert Freeman 


Dr. James H. Robinson, Exec. Dir. Operation Crossroads Africa Inc. 
Mr. Leonard G. Wolf, Exec. Dir. American Freedom From Hunger Fndn. 


Mr. Erskine Anderson Tel. 382-6727 


Mr. Fekade Mandefro Tel 638-3314 


EXPLORER PATRIOT 


_ INVENTOR | 


DOCTOR SCIENTIST 
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As depicted by Ben Shahn 


FATHER OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS (1817-1895). One of the 19th 
century's greatest Americans and the most important 
Negro figure in American history. A self-educated run- 
away slave, he gained world renown as an abolitionist 
orator and publisher. Called by Lincoln “the most meri- 
torious person I have ever seen,” he recruited 30,000 
troops for the North during the Civil War and later 
served in executive and diplomatic posts under five 
U.S. Presidents—Grant through Cleveland. A cam- 
paigner for equality for women and free public 
education as well as for civil rights, his fiery protests 
were the forerunner of the radical voices of the 
twentieth century; yet he remained convinced of the 
ultimate goodness of man and stood always ready for 
conciliation and cooperation. 


AFRO-AMERICAN PANORAMA 


A SURVEY OF OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Produced for the Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
by the 
Interdisciplinary Resources Center on the Negro Heritage 
An ESEA Title III Project of the 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS INSTITUTE—MUSEUM OF AFRICAN ART 
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INTRODUCTION 


A several hundred year “historical blackout” concerning the Negro in the United 
States has prevented most Americans—whether white or black—from knowing 
much, if anything at all, of the many and oftimes fundamental contributions made 
to America’s development by ‘persons of color.’’ The present educational drive 
to “redress this grievance,” however, increasingly reveals how deep has been the 
Negro stake in America. Overcoming educational, social, and economic handicaps, 
black people have participated with character, courage, and ingenuity in every 
field of endeavor throughout the nation’s history. 


Persons of African extraction were involved in early exploration; they helped settle 
and found our first cities. They fought with valor and honor in every war the 
United States has waged, and as fighters in our nation’s struggle to realize its pro- 
fessed democratic ideals, they have helped keep alive the American conscience. 


Afro-Americans have achieved distinction as educators, scientists, business entre- 
preneurs, writers, artists, and athletes. Innumerable inventions which have affected 
the lives of all Americans were the work of black inventors. Millions of Negro 
hands also—whether of a slave, an indentured servant or a free laborer—helped, 
literally, to build America; and here as well, since the ‘dignity of labor” is an 
integral part of the American-Puritan ethic, there is an important debt to be 
recognized. 


This brochure, which supplements a permanent exhibition at the Frederick 
Douglass Institute, surveys and highlights the contributions of some fifty selected 
persons. In such brief form, its purpose is merely to suggest the scope and the 
depth of the Afro-American role. The extent to which its information is new 
to the reader will make clear for him, we hope, how much is yet to be told of 
the Afro-American story. WMR 
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EXPLORATION 


In all phases of the discovery, exploration and settle- 
ment of America, black people have been involved— 
not exclusively as slaves but frequently as soldiers, 
priests or free settlers. 


Peter Alonso Nino, one of the pilots with Columbus in 
1492, is believed to have been Negro. Thirty black 
soldiers were in Balboa’s small army when he dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean. There were Africans with 
Menendez at the founding of St. Augustine; a black 
man with DeSoto became Alabama’s second non- 
Indian settler; twenty-six of the forty-four founders of 
Los Angeles were black. 


The first non-Indian settler of Brooklyn was Negro as 
were: Jethro, whose warning saved Plymouth Colony 
from an Indian massacre in 1676; Ben York, inter- 
preter and “goodwill” ambassador with the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition of 1801; Oshkosh, half-Negro Pawnee 
chief, who gave his name to a Wisconsin town; 
James Beckwourth, discoverer (1852) of a pass through 
the Rockies which bears his name; William Leides- 
dorff, who brought the first steamship to San Francisco 
(1847) and became a millionaire land speculator during 
the Gold Rush; and a certain George Washington, who 
in 1872 founded Centralia, the first city in what is now 
the Pacific coast state of Washington. 


HENSON Plaque at Maryland Statehouse 
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* SETTLEMENT OF THE NEW WORLD 


| JOHN GARRIDO (16th century). An Afro-Spaniard INTRODUCED WHEAT 
| with Cortez in his conquest of Mexico, he planted the TO THE NEW WORLD 


first wheat grown in the Western Hemisphere. 


ESTEBAN (16th century). Black conquisitador from EXPLORER OF ARIZONA 


Morocco who explored much of the territory of what AND NEW MEXICO 
is now Arizona and New Mexico. 


JEAN DU SABLE (1745-1818). A French-educated FOUNDER OF GHICAGO 
trader and explorer who travelled up the Mississippi 

River from New Orleans to found America’s second 
city in 1772. 


MATTHEW HENSON (1867-1955). “Companion and CO-DISCOVERER 

most essential assistant’ to Admiral Peary, Henson OF THE NORTH POLE 
participated over a period of eighteen years in all 

seven expeditions in search of the North Pole. Follow- 

ing his own mathematical calculations, he preceded 

Peary by 45 minutes to become the first man to set foot 

on the North Pole. 


PATRIOTS OF 


Five thousand Negroes were among the early Ameri- 
can patriots who helped America gain independence 
from the British. They were at all of the famous battles 
which are part of American lore. Among the most illus- 
trious were: Prince Hall, Salem Poor, Lemuel Haynes 
and Prince Estabrook, minute-men who fought at 
Bunker Hill, Lexington, Concord and other New Eng- 
land battles; Jordan Freeman and Jack Sisson, Rhode 
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who served in the navy; and the American spies, 
Pompey Lamb, James Armistead and Samuel 
Matthews. 
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Paul Revere etching of the Boston Massacre of 1770 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


CRISPUS ATTUCKS (d. 1770). The first man to lose his FIRST MAN TO DIE FOR 


life in the cause of American liberty. One of the five AMERIGAN FREEDOM 
patriots shot down by the British at the Boston Massa- 


cre of 1770. 


PETER SALEM (d. 1816). Minuteman who fought at HERO OF 
Concord and at Bunker Hill, where he shot the Com- 
mander of the British Marines, Major John Pitcairn. BUNKER HILL 


PRINCE WHIPPLE (?) One of George Washington's “CROSSING 


bodyguards, depicted in the famous painting ‘“‘Crossing THE DELAWARE” 
the Delaware.” 


OLIVER CROMWELL (d. 1853). Served for almost IN WASHINGTON’S 
seven years directly under General Washington, fight- PERSONAL COMMAND 


ing in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Monmouth and Yorktown. As a sign of esteem, Wash- 
ington personally wrote his discharge papers. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


IN HIS OWN STRUGGLE FOR 
FREEDOM AND OPPORTUNITY, 
THE BLACK MAN HAS CON- 
TRIBUTED TO AMERICA’S 
REALIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC 
IDEALS. 


NAT TURNER (1797-1831). Though the slave revolt led 
by this Virginia preacher in 1831 was itself futile, it 
helped to destroy the myth of the happy slave. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH (1797-1883). Abolitionist, orator, 
and one of America’s earliest proponents of equal 
rights for women. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS (1817-1895). See p. 2. 


HARRIET TUBMAN (1820-1913). Courageous aboli- 
tionist who personally led more than 300 slaves to 
freedom via the “Underground Railroad.” Later served 
as both nurse and spy for the Union Army. 


WILLIAM E. B. DuBOIS (1868-1963). Devoted his life 
to fighting the color line which he correctly predicted 
as the ‘‘problem of the 20th century.” Author, historian, 
social scientist, the first Negro awarded a Ph.D. by 
Harvard University. 


APOSTLE OF NON-VIOLENCE 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (1929-1968). “Moral 
leader of America;” non-violent, yet militant, and 
greatest of the martyrs for civil rights, he blended the 
teachings of Christ and Thoreau, the oratory of Doug- 
lass, the protests of DuBois, and the techniques of 
Ghandi; combining marches, boycotts, sit-ins, and civil 
disobedience with universal love for all. A recipient of 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1964, he was assassinated at 
the age of thirty-nine. 


“I don’t know what will happen now. We have got 
difficult days ahead, but it doesn’t matter with me 
because I’ve been to the mountain top. Like anybody 
else I would like to live a long life. But I’m not con- 
cerned with that. I just want to do God’s will and He 
has allowed me to go up the mountain. I’ve seen the 
promised land. I may not get there with you, but I want 
you to know that we as people will get to the promised 
land.” 


from a speech the night 
before his assassination. 
(Memphis, April 3, 1968) 
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From 1865 through 1968, thirty-two black Americans had served in the Congress 
of the United States. Among the first was Senator HIRAM REVELS (1822-1901), 
a Methodist minister and former state Senator from Mississippi, appointed to fill 
the seat vacated by the ex-President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis. In 1964, 
EDWARD BROOKE (1919- ) former Attorney General of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, won by a large plurality the congressional seat of the highly esteemed 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 
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STATESMEN 


RALPH BUNCHE (1904- ). Distinguished American UNDER SECRETARY-GENERAL 


diplomat who received the Nobel Peace Prize for his 


settlement of the 1948 Palestine Crisis. Named to the OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


second position in the United Nations in 1955. 


PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS (1924- _). Professor LADY 


of law. One of only a few American women appointed AMBASSADOR 
as Ambassadors, she served in Luxembourg from 1965 
to 1968. 


THURGOOD MARSHALL (1908- _). As the high- JUSTICE OF THE 
light of a brilliant career as a lawyer, he successfully SUPREME COURT 
carried the battle for school desegregation through the 

Supreme Court, to which he was himself appointed 

in 1967. 


ROBERT WEAVER (1907- __). Entering government CABINET 
service under Franklin D. Roosevelt, he attained cabi- MEMBER 
net rank in 1966 as the first Secretary of the Depart- 

ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
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MEN OF SCIENCE 
AND 
INVENTION 


CITY 
PLANNER 


“THE BLACK 
EDISON” 


every facet of modern life. A slave's use of a 
extract seeds from cotton gave Eli Whitney his idea . 
for the cotton gin. Among important industrial devices _ 
and everyday household objects conceived by Negro —_— 
inventors are: Lewis Temple's whaling harpoon; James 


Capitol; published a popular almanac mil; 


The inventive genius of the Afro- Aiadical ha: ected | 


Forten’s apparatus for controlling boat sails; Andr 
Beard’s jenny coupler for connecting railroad cars: — 
William Purvis’ paper bag machine; Frederick Jones’ 
refrigeration system for trucks; Robert Pelham’s ac- 


counting tabulator; Hyram Thomas’ potato chips, and _ 


Augustus Jackson’s ice cream in its modern form. As — 
early as 1900, 370 different patents by Negro inventors 
had been filed with the U. S. Patent eee 


BENJAMIN BANNEKER  (1731- bone Astronomer, i 
mathematician, surveyor, he helped the Fre 
planner, Pierre L’Enfant lay out the city of 
D.C., choosing the sites for the White 


min Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac; built th a: 
clock ever constructed in the United - States; oF 
sponded with Thomas oe - ve oe u Ra ok ao 


Graham Bell and Thomas Bdisene one ayn the } Alotnaee 2% 


‘Edison Pioneers’; inventor of the light bulb 
improved carbon filaments for bulbs; he 
installation of street lights in New vane, 
and London, ia 


JAN MATZELIGER (1852-1889). His invention of the 
shoe lasting machine led to the consolidation of forty 
factories into the United Shoe Machinery Corporation 

which now dominates the entire American shoe 
industry. 


ELIJAH McGOY (1841-1919). His self-lubricating valve 
advanced the speed of transportation by making it 
possible for locomotives and steamships to be oiled 
while in motion. Only those engines that incorporated 
his invention were called “the Real McCoy.” 


GARRETT MORGAN (1875-1963). His inventions in- 
cluded the automatic traffic signal and the gas mask. 
The latter, though intended as an aid in mine rescues, 
saved thousands of lives in World War I. 


_ GRANVILLE WOODS (1856-1910). Holder of 35 patents 
including an incubator, automatic air brakes, an im- 
proved steam boiler, a system for telegraphing mes- 
sages from moving trains and a phonograph. General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Bell Telephone purchased 
many of his patents. 
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REVOLUTIONIZED _ 
THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


“THE . 
REAL McCOY” 


SAFETY — 
ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL 
INVENTOR 


Men of Science and Invention 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMIST 


SUGAR 
REFINING 


DEVELOPED 
BLOOD PLASMA 


HELPED CURE 
ARTHRITIS 


FIRST 
HEART SURGERY 


i oo : 


materials in industry, he gave new _impe crop — : 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER ‘(1864-19 
international fame by deriving several hund: a 
thetic products from peanuts, sweet potatoes, s¢ beans ae 

and earth clays. By fostering the use of organic raw © 


diversification in the as 


NORBERT RILLIEUX (1806- 1894), A Wawa duces 
freed slave, he invented an evaporating pan which — 
made the process of sugar refining faster and cheaper. —_— 
Later, back in France, he assisted in the ne : 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Be re 


CHARLES DREW (1904-1958). “Medi 7 
plasma method for preserving human bl 
developed in 1940 has saved millions of | 
and peace. : 


PERCY JULIAN (1898- _}._Resea hemis' 
made the single most important contribution to the 
development of Gortisone, the principal medicine used | 
in the treatment of arthrilis and other one ; 


EDUCATORS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (1865-1915). Founder of 
Tuskegee Institute, he pioneered industrial education 
in America. One of the great Americans of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE (1875-1955). Founder of 
Bethune-Cookman College in Florida. Served in Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s National Youth Administra- 
tion. Regarded by Eleanor Roosevelt and others as one 
of the outstanding women of American history. 


CARTER G. WOODSON (1875-1950). Scholar, prolific 
author and founder of the Association for the study 
of Negro Life and History, he devoted his life to cor- 
recting the distorted view of the Negro’s place in the 
history of mankind. 


ALAIN LOCKE (1886-1954). The leading intellectual 
spokesman for the group of highly creative Harlem 
artists and writers of the 1920’s. Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University in 1907 and Professor of Philosophy 
at Howard, Fisk, and Wisconsin Universities. 


a7, 


EDUCATIONAL 
PIONEER 


HUMANITARIAN 


“THE FATHER OF 
NEGRO HISTORY” 


PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
“NEGRO RENAISSANCE” 


ARTISTS 


JOSHUA JOHNSTON (c. 1765-1830). Eighteenth cen- 
tury American portrait artist of the so-called “primi- 
tive” school, his rare works are highly prized today. 


EDWARD M. BANNISTER (1828-1901). Excelling as a 
landscape painter and winning a gold medal in a na- 
tional exhibition in 1876, he was a co-founder of the 
Providence (R.I.) Art Club, an early force for Ameri- 
can art. 


EDMONIA LEWIS (1843-c. 1890). Leading 19th century 
American sculptor who spent most of her professional 
life at the American Academy in Rome; her work, in 
the Greek style, received much acclaim during the 
period when neo-classical art was popular. 


HENRY O. TANNER (1859-1937). Painter of interna- 
tional distinction, whose lyrical works dealing mostly 
with biblical themes and Holy Land scenes are in the 
collections of leading French and American museums. 
Awarded the French Legion of Honor and elected to 
the National Academy of Design in America. 


Tanner—‘‘Moses in the Bullrushes’”’ 


| 


WRITERS 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY (1753-1784). One of the first two 
women writers in America; born in Africa and brought 
to America as a slave. Her poetry, in the style of Alex- 
ander Pope, was admired by Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Hancock and Voltaire. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR (1872-1906). Protegé of 
the leading American critic, William Dean Howells, his 
poems brought him national literary acclaim at the turn 


-of the century. 


LANGSTON HUGHES (1902-1967). Poet, lyricist, nov- 
elist, playwright, biographer, popular historian, essay- 
ist, he chronicled the life and times of ordinary black 
people in America with sensitivity and humor. 


RALPH WALDO ELLISON (1914- ). His novel, 
“The Invisible Man,” is one of the most important 
literary works of modern times both for its powerful 
style and its impact in making both black and white 
Americans recognize the individuality of the Negro. 
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I play it cool and dig all jive 
That's the reason I stay alive 
My motto: As I live and learn 

To dig and be dug in return. 


_— LANGSTON HUGHES 


Oh 


In jazz, the Afro-American combined the rhythmic 
propensity of an earlier Africa with the modern tech- 
nology of musical instruments to create an art form of 
profound influence on all of contemporary music. 


Symbolizing a host of musical geniuses in the uniquely 
American jazz tradition is DUKE ELLINGTON (1898- __) 
whose songs and style over a period of 50 years have 
reflected the mores as well as the music of American 
society. 


IRA ALDRIDGE (1807-1867). The most celebrated 
Shakespearean actor of his era and the earliest em- 
bodiment of the Negro potential in drama. Playing 
Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear with tremendous 
force, he toured all of the major theatres of Europe 
and appeared in command performances for the 
royalty of Sweden, Germany, Russia, England, etc. 
Born of free parents in Maryland, he lived fashionably 
in London during the height of his career and died at 
the age of 67 while touring Poland. Today, many black 
actors of stage, screen, and television find inspiration 
from his career. 


COWBOYS 


NAT LOVE (1854- ? ). Riding the Western ranges 
with white-Americans, Mexicans and Indians were sev- 
eral thousand Afro-Americans. There were ‘good 
guys” like honest Bose Ikard and “bad guys” like 
Cherokee Bill. Some became legendary figures in West- 
ern lore: Bill Pickett is reputed to be the originator of 
the popular sport of “bulldogging” or ‘“steerwres- 
tling.”” Nat Love, a friend of Bat Masterson, wrote a 
book in 1907 about his Western adventures and 
claimed to be the original “Deadwood Dick.” 


ATHLETICS 


JESSE OWENS (1913- ). The first athlete ever to 
win four gold medals in the Olympics. In track events 
at the 1936 games in Berlin, Germany, he infuriated 
Adolph Hitler and made ridiculous the Nazi myth of 
racial superiority. Today, Negro champions in boxing, 
track, basketball, baseball, football, and tennis, are 
household names for millions of American fans, black 
and white, young and old. 


THE MILITARY 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL 
OF HONOR WINNERS 


CIVIL WAR NAVAL HERO 


AIR FORCE GENERAL 
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From the Boston Massacre to Vietnam, black Ameri- 
cans have helped to defend our country’s position in 
all of its wars—at New Orleans and Lake Erie in the 
War of 1812; among the Texans who made their last 
stand at the Alamo; in the Civil War in which approxi- 
mately 200,000 black soldiers fought in the Union 
Army, 38,000 giving their lives. Two Negro calvary 
regiments and two infantry units fought in the Indian 
campaigns of the West as well as in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, storming San Juan Hill with Teddy Roose- 
velt’s “Rough Riders.” The first American Army unit to 
reach the Rhine River in World War II and one of 
several all-Negro outfits decorated by the French gov- 
ernment was the 369th Infantry. Almost 1,000,000 black 
soldiers served in World War II; and in the Korean 
Conflict, the first decisive battle was won by the all- 
Negro 25th Infantry Division. Between 1863 and 1968, 
forty-six Afro-Americans received America’s highest 
military award, the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


ROBERT SMALLS (1839-1915). Member of the slave 
crew of the Confederate Steamer, PLANTER who cap- 
tured the ship and guided it through Confederate guns 
to turn it over to the Union forces. Later, he was 
elected to the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina. 


BENJAMIN O. DAVIS, JR. (1912- ). The son of the 
first Afro-American to attain general’s rank in the 
United States Army, Lieutenant General Davis is one 
of the top ranking officers in the United States Air 
Force. 


BUSINESS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Although throughout American history most doors 
have been closed to Afro-Americans who wished to 
establish their own businesses, there are many in- 
stances, dating back to colonial times, of men who 
| made fortunes and invested them in efforts to help 
their fellow men. 


| Many men provide example for today’s emphasis on 
self-help programs. The Revolutionary War veterans, 
| James Forten (sail manufacturer) and Prince Hall (soap) 
. contributed their earnings to the cause of abolitionism 
and civil rights. John Jones (Chicago tailor), William 
Whipper (lumber) and Barney Ford (Denver hotel 
owner), among others, used their money to fight dis- 
crimination. Amos Fortune, Thomy Lafon and John 
McKee bequeathed money to education and charity. 


Typical of the American self-made businessman and 
one of the nation’s earliest examples was PAUL 
[ CUFFE (1759-1817), the son of a slave but free him- 
| self; a sailor at 16; shipbuilder; sea captain; owner of 
I a fleet of ships; land-owner; and philanthropist. A 
} resident of New Bedford, Massachusetts which later 
became a center of abolitionist activity attracting to 
it Frederick Douglass. At the age of 19, Cuffe together 
with his brother, sued the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for the right to vote, a right granted by legisla- 
tion several years later. 
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Ira Aldridge ¢ Crispus Attucks e Benjamin Banneker ¢ Edward M. Bannister e Mary McLeod Bethune 
e Edward Brooke « Ralph Bunche « George Washington Carver « Oliver Cromwell * Paul Cuffe 
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“Among, the historical figures noted ‘in the publication are Crispus Attucks, 
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| first colonial to die ou American freedon--at the Boston Massacre Of, 1270s 
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Potor ‘Salem, minuteman her! of Bunker Hill; Phylis Wheatley, colonial poet andi esa t| 


Re second ‘American woman to ‘publish a book; Benj amin Banneker, a kaye assistant Ae 
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TMOSRECEIVE PUBLICATION on AFRO-AMERICAN HIS TORY 


A new publication, "Afro-American Panorama", highlighting the important con- 
tributions of fifty-three black Americans to the growth of the United States, 
will be distributed this month to 10,000 teachers, administrators oa other per- 
sonnel of the District of Columbia public and parochial schools. 
| Superintendent of Schools, William Manning, announced the publication of the 
brochure in a special circular sent to all school officers on the occasion of the 
4rd annual observance of Negro History Week. 

The brochure was prepared by the Negro Heritage Resources Center, a Titlegril 
project carried on by the Frederick Douglass Institute--Museum of African Art, 
under the supervision of the Curriculum Department of sty ke Schools. = The bro- 
chure complements a permanent exhibition on Afro-American history which is on 
view at the Frederick Douglass Institute at 316-318 A Street, N.E. 

In twolve sections, the pamphlot deals with the role of black people in the 

-[xploration and Settlement of the Now World; in the American Revolution--5000 
Nevroes fought under George Washington; in Science and Invention; Public Service; 


The Struggle for Freedom; Education; the Arts, Philanthropy; the Military; the 


Opening of the West--Negro Cowboys. 
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PREAMBLE 


Until recently, white Americans have blithely ignored the history and 
culture of black people in the world in general and in the iidted States in 
particular. They have assumed that black culture was non-existent or, at 
best, that it was a mere appendage to the "great civilizations" of the Western 
world, The intellectual community--and the Academy in particular--blinded by 
the same racism that has afflicted society at large, bears a aes measure of 
guilt for this criminal neglect. The pobiticalrand social events of the past 
few years have finally awakened certain segments of the academic community to 
the need for comprehensive consideration of biaek history, culture and society 
as an integral part of the university curriculum. This report proposes a plan 
for meeting this need. It is posited on several assumptions: 

(1) A number of distinctive yet interrelated black cultural traditions 
have developed in Africa, Latin America and the United States, and these tra- 
ditions merit intensive study by scholars and students in the humanities aad 
the social sciences. 

(2) Black studies need no more justification--on intellectual and aca- 
demic grounds--than do Asian studies or European studies; the only serious 
question is why they have been for so long neglected ‘and how this neglect 
can now best be rectified. 


(3) While any black studies program should meet the sane standards of 


‘academic excellence required of any other program in the University, it should 


also be designed to meet current social and community needs. There is no 


contradiction between intellectual merit and service to the community. 


INTRODUCTION 
This committee has considered at length the content of a proposed cur- 
riculum in Afro-American studies and the form of organization that such a 


. 
~. 


curriculum should take. In doing so, it has been constantly aware that similar 
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deliberations are underway throughout the country and every effort was made 

to pret ie teod the ideas generated at other institutions. In particular, 

the comni anes has studied with care the proposals for Afro-American studies 
programs at Harvard, Yale, Merritt College and the University of Wisconsin. 

Yet there has been no attempt to merely copy the programs of other institutions. 
This report is the result of a series of fruitful and productive discussions 
between faculty members, students and community representatives. It is de- 
signed to fulfill the needs and meet the expectations of all three of these 
groups. 

In discussing the content of an Afro-American studies curriculum, the 
comnittee concluded that this curriculum should consider the experience of 
black pegople in the broadest possible geographical and chronological setting. 
It should include course work bearing not merely upon the black experience in 
the United States, but upon the African aad Latin American experiences as 
well. This seems to us particularly necessary ee as the University of 
Minnesota does not have a fully-developed curriculum in African Studies and 
the development of course work in the African area must proceed apace with 
the development of course work in Afro-American culture and society. It may, 
in fact, be more appropriate to call this curriculum "Black Studies" rather 
than Afro-American studies as its purview will not be limited to the American 
setting. 

Second, the committee began its work by examining the course work already 
available at the University in the area of black studies. Wnile a number of 
relevant courses are now being offered that can profitable be incorporated 
into a black studies curriculum, we believe that a large number of new courses 
must be introduced if the curriculum of this University is Co adequately re- 
flect the black experience. It will not do.to merely reshuffle existing course 


offerings and rearrange them under a new rubric. The staff and resources of 
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40 
the University must be significantly expanded in this area if this program 
is to be becom launched. 

Third, attempts were made to design a progran that would in certain 
significant ways break with the standard University major. These attempts 
were the result of our discussions as to the purposes that this program is 
to serve. We see a %Xlack studies curriculum as serving the following pur- 
poses. (1) It should provide for black undergraduaduate majors a comprehen- 
sive understanding of black culture and society in Africa and America that 
will enable them to assume leadership roles in their own communities. It 
should, in other words, serve to train a black intelligentsia. (2) It should 
provide for white undergraduate majors an understanding of black culture that 
will help them promote greater understanding in the white community. (3) It 
should provide for non-majors service courses that will at the very least 
introduce them to the most salient features of black culture and society. 

We have eee to formulate a flexible program that would meet all of 

these needs. This ee Bg should not only equip students for careers directly 
related to Afro-American affairs, but should provide pre-professional training 
for students interested in law, education, social work and other disciplines. 

In considering these purposes, the committee concluded that both tra- 
ditional courses and unorthodox teaching units could serve a useful role in 
the proposed curriculum. We first compiled a list of the discrete courses 
which we believe the University should offer in the area of black studies and 
which should be opan to majors and non-majors alike. Secondly, we attempted 
to formulate a curriculum for majors that would, to some degree, break with 
the traditional course format and provide a more integrated learning experience. 
The two most experimental features of the program--both described in detail ee 
below--are (1) an integrated junior year aes the student would be totally 


immersed in an integrated, full-year learning experience involving all aspects 
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| 
of African and Afro-American culture and eee and (2) a senior-year 
practicum, in which the student would pursue independently a project of his | 
chaos outside of the University setting. ; 
| 
| 


The question of form of organization gave the committee more difficulty 
than the question of content and we recognize that our recommendations in 

this regard may constitute the t oatiben reeveredat section of our report. The 
difficulty stems in part from experiences at this ihnvehat ts that have little 

to do with the specific problem of Afro-American studies, in particular the 

long and often acrimonious debate over the status of a "program' as opposed 

to a "department.' As we understand the present University position, the 

major differences involve (1) the existence of a core faculty, (2) separate 
budgeting, (3) the right to initiate the establishment of courses, set policy, 
and hire staff. 

After considerable debate, this committee concluded that Afro-American 
studies could be successfully launched and maintained at this University only 
with the establishment of what is usually defined as a "department." While 
the specific terminology is not important, we believe that an Yeneey corer 
studies curriculum should be established, with a core faculty, separate budget- 
ing, and full rights to determine staff, initiate courses and set educational 
policy. This would in no way set the Afro-American studies curriculum apart 
From the rest of the University program. The committee has been acutely 
aware of the problem of parochialism and has made every attempt to avoid this 
pitfall. We contemplate a department that would have close working arrange- 
ments with already existing departments. While we believe that a core faculty 
is imperative, we also hope that there would be joint appointments and cross- 
listings with other departments. We believe that Afro-American studies would 


be strengthened, not weakened, if some of its staff were also affiliated with 


traditional departments. The present Scandinavian studies curriculum at 
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Minnesota presents clear evidence that there is no contradiction between de- 
partmental status and close relationships with other departments. 

The rationale for departmental status is integrally related to our 
conception of the nature of the Afro-American studies curriculun. For, as 
we believe that undergraduate majors should receive an integrated learning 
experience that brings together, from all of the disciplines, the many strands 
of black history, culture and society, so we believe that the staff offering 
such a curriculum should be an integrated, interdisciplinary unit. Experience 
has shown that "prograns,"' staffed by faculty with their primary departmental 
homes elsewhere, rarely develop the cohesion that would make this possible. 
The faculty teaching this curriculum should have its primary academic re- 
lationships en others devoted to the development of Afro-American studies. 
Only in this way could we expect to have the kind of cross-fertilization of 
ideas and gradual development of common purpose that would make Bis eurriculum 
the kind of rich learning experience that we hope for. Afro-American studies 
is an infant discipline, its birth rv bart by political and social exigencies. 
It can develop a mature understanding of its purpose and raison d'etre only 
if scholars committed to it are given the opportunity. to "live! with each 
other academically and work together toward its development. 

A second reason for the importance of departmental status is more practical. 
If this curriculum is to develop as a full-fledged part'of the University's 
program, it must be given the power to look after its own interests. "Programs"! 
have too often been subdject to control by departments and committees which 
have at best a peripheral interest in them. In some cases, substantial con- 
trol has been exercised by individuals actually hostile to the purpose of the 
program. Rbatks have long been subject to second-class status in American 


life. A black studies program must not have. second-class status in university 
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life. It must be given the sane ae rehehet other departments have--the tools 

of an independent budget, hiring powers, etc.--so that it may be self-dependent. 
It would be tragic if it becane the creature of those who had no real com- 
mitment to its purposes and goals. 

We recognize the objections that will be raised to our recommendation 
that Afro-American studies be established on a departmental basis. We have, 
in particular, given serious consideration to the argument that this violates 
the established disciplinary organization of the American academy, and that 
scholars trained in traditional disciplines will be reluctant to leave those 
disciplinary homes. But we believe that pene is nothing sacred about tra- 
ditional disciplinary organization, that in fact many of the brightest and 
most stimulating of the younger scholars and teachers in the social sciences 
and humanities are already moving in interdisciplinary directions. We be- 
lieve that our program has within it the kind of promising experimental features 
that will attract people from many disciplines who are wa tne to break old 
bonds and move in new directions. 

We recognize, too, the formidable staffing problems that a full depart- 
mental program in Afro-Americaa studies entails. Qualified persons in this 
field are not easy to obtain. We believe, however, that this problem can be 
overcome. First, in its initial phase, the department will have to make ex- 
tensive use of present staff resources, relying heavily on inter-departmental 
arrangements and temporary appointments. Second, we believe that there are 
many qualified persons who can make a substantial contribution to this cur- 
riculum who do not have the usual academic degrees. To hire such people repre- 
sents not a lowering of standards but a recognition that the Pn.D. has too 
often been an artificial standard of achievement and that individuals with 
major non-academic accomplishments can be a real asset to the University's 


program. Finally, as black and minority studies programs are established 
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throughout the country, there will witwen the next decade ae a more substantial 
pool of efsined people to fill the gap that admittedly exists today. 

These introductory remarks should not conclude without fire mention of 
one of the major areas of controversy that surrounds the entire problem of 
black studies. Often, black studies prograns have been characterized as a 
form of black separatism, or racism in reverse, or even anti-white-ism. This 
report, with the unanimous approval of an interracial committee, proposes no 
such program. An i en oe studies department at Minnesota would be no 
more separate than aay other department; it would have only the kind of autonomy 
and independence that existing departments aciey as a matter of course. Like 
all branches of the University, its courses would be open Lae and its 
staffing would be interracial. At eRe same time, this committee ocoeni ses 
the special needs of black people at this point in American history to develop 
their own identity and a strong appreciation for their own heritage. For this 
reason, we believe it would be appropriate to recommend that every effort be 
made to staff this department with as many qualified black instructors as pos~ 


sible aad we further recognize that in certain areas the hiring of a Slack 


instructor would be virtually imperative. We also believe that in certain 


courses at certain times the nature of the subject being discussed may make 

it necessary for the class to divide into sections along racial lines. We 
believe that this is neither racism nor segregation, but merely a recognition 
of the reality of the American racial situation aad a willingness to face that 
reality with honesty and candor. Such a recognition is consistant with our 
belief that one of the major goals of the Afro-American studies curriculum 

is to help create a black ethos that would provide black Americans with the 


cultural and intellectual integrity that they have been for so long denied.*. 


a 
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*For further explanation of the point, see the resume. 
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In sum, the recommendations aueeeated below represent, in our 

judgment, guidelines for a program that can meet major academic and societal 
needs. We have followed existing precedents when we have Re taaved that such 
precedents were good. But we have also been willing to recommend experiment- . 
ation. The American racial situation today has reached the state of crisis. 
If we are to extricate ourselves from this crisis, bold new steps are needed. 
We believe that this report provides a hopeful boring aaa We further believe 
that if the good faith expressed in the Morrill Hall agreement can be trans- 


lated into concrete action then this hope can be fulfilled. 


I. STRUCTURE 

This proposal calls for the establishment of a degree-granting department 
of Afro-American Studies. 

During the freshman and sophomore year a prospective major may 
take coursework in the following areas of study: African History; Afro- 
American History; African and Afro-American Humanities; and Geography 
of Africa. 

The freshman and sophomore years will be devoted to acquiring the 
liberal background appropriate to a more specific concentration in Afro- 
American studies during the junior and senior years. Students who plan 
to major in Afro-American studies should consider the language offerings 
related to such studies and elect the language or languages which would 
serve their purpose during the senior year of practicum and/or study 
off campus. 

FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE YEARS 

During these years the student will be expected to work toward fulfill- 
ment of the distribution requirements of the BA degree. In addition 
potential majors will be required to take one course offered by the Afro- 
American Studies Department; that is, Introduction to Black Studies-- 

9 credits, with emphasis in five areas: history, economics, philosophy, 
sociology, and fine arts. 

This committee recommends that in the fulfillment of distribution 
requirements in English and foreign languages the following options be 
made available: 

1. English composition sections should be made available that make 

dbundant use of Afro-American literature. 

2. In addition the foreign languages Swahili, Hausa, and Zulu will 


be added to the foreign language offerings. Arabic, French, Portuguese. 
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and Spanish are now existing offerings which could be used to satisfy 
the foreign language requirement, 


Options. (See attached course descriptions.) 


JUNIOR YEAR ‘ 

This year will involve a coordinated, cohesive program in which the 
student who elects to major in this area of study will be totally absorbed 
in the study of the history, development, and present status of African and 
Afro-American culture and society. Great emphasis will be placed on the notion 
of student responsibility for self-direction in his studies together with 
periodic consultations with the PacuDe vee Lie isis of study will involve lec- 
tures and small group discussions, augmented by seminars, colloquia, symposia, 
Ctc ma inhi will be an organic, interdisciplinary study of African and Afro- 
American cultures involving numerous areas. 

The junior year program is an attempt to break through the compartmental- 
ization of learning that too often characterizes traditional curricula. Dur ing 
this year, students will intensively study all aspects of African and Afro- 
American lifé from a variety of perspectives. This study will employ the 
tools of all of the social sciences and the humanities. It will focus on the 
historical development of African and Afro-American societies, on the emergence 
of distinctive cultural patterns, on the various black art forms that these 
Ptneee have produced. This program will be an experiment in cooperative 
teaching as well as in integrated learning. It is a program that will hopefully 
reflect the Tineerd sett tees idea in the best sense of the word. 

For majors in Afro-American Studies, this year is to be a "junior year 
on campus." It is meant to enable the student to correlate the richness and 


diversity of Afro-American culture, 
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It is hoped that during this racetaioed deere experience, the student 
will be provided the foundation on meek he may build an understanding of the 
impact of organic aspects of black culture upon contemporary society. | 
The Department of Afro-American Studies should establish a faculty 


committee to evaluate the progress made by each major during the junior year. 


SENIOR YEAR 

The optional courses available to complete requirements are the same as 
those listed for the sophomore year. Courses may be selected from this listing 
or from other courses listed in the University catalog. Selection will de- 
pend upon the individual student's goals. 

The key feature of the senior year will be the required practicum (9-15 
hours). The student and his advisor may choose to plan a practicum involving 
community services in underprivileged urban areas of the United States, com- 
munity organizing, pre-professional teaching experience, etc. Or, he may 
wish to undertake intensive work in a particular aspect of Afro-American 


scholarship or, for example, field studies in Africa, the West Indies, or in 


' South America, The exact details of the practicum will be worked out with 


faculty and their advisees. 
COURSES AND DESCRIPTION 

The following courses represent a prototype model of courses which will 
be designed by the Afro-American Studies Department faculty. These are courses 
which will be available for majors during their sophomore and senior years and 
to aces non-majors. 

Courses designated by asterisks are presently those in the University 


catalog. 
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History 


*Introduction to African History i 3. credits (1) 
History of Africa from ancient times to 1500 


*Introduction to African History - 3 credits (2) 
History of Africa from 1500-19th Centure 
Prerequisity Introductioa to African History 1 


*Introduction to Africana History - 3 credits (3) 
History of Africa from 19th Century to the present. 
Prerequisite Introduction to African History 2 


*Introduction to Afro-American History - 3 credits (1) 
A study of Afro-American History to.the Reconstruction Period 


*Introduction to Afro-American History - 3 credits (2) 
A study of Afro-American History from Reconstruction to the present. 
Prerequisite Introduction to Afro-American History 1 


History of West Africa - 3 credits 

Systematic study of the empires, city-states, countries in West Africa 
from ancient times to the present. Prerequisite Introduction to African 
History. 


History of East Africa - 3 credits 
Systematic study of empires, city-states, countries in East Africa from 
ancient times to the present. Prerequisite Introduction to African History. 


*History of Brazil - 3 credits Ci 
Survey of colonial Brazilian development 1509-1808. Emphasis will be 
placed upon the institution of slavery. 


*History of Brazil - 3 credits (2) c 
Modern Brazil 1808 to the present. Prerequisite History of Brazil i 


History of South Africa - 3 credits 
Development, political, social, and economic impact upon the peoples of 
South Africa and Africa. 


History of Afro-American Protest - 3 credits 
Systematic study of the Civil War and Reconstruction with emphasis on the 
black role. Prerequisite Introduction to Afro-American History. 


Slavery in the United States - 3 credits 
The historical, social, political, economic, and psychological impact of 
the institution of slavery in the United States. 


Comparative Study of Slavery in the United States aad Latin America - 3 credits 
Prerequisites History of Brazil; History of the Caribbean; Introduction 
to Afro-American History. tate 
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Economics 
Economics of the Black Community - 3 credits 


Anthropology 


*Peoples of Africa - 3 credits 
A socio-cultural survey of various peoples and tribes of Africa, in- 
cluding demography, geography, cultural adaptation; and diversity. 


Sociology 


Patterns of Black Social Relationships in the United States - 3 credits (1) 
An examination of the migration patterns, income, ethnic stratification, 
and family structure of blacks. 


Patterns of Black Social Relationships in the United States - 3 credits (2) 
Continuation of 1. Prerequisite Patterns of Black Social Relationships 
in the United States l. 


Black and White Relations in the United States - 3 credits 

A socio-historical analysis of political, economic, and social inter- 

actional relationships of black and white people in the United States. 
An analysis of racism in the southern and northern parts of the United 
States. 


Psychology 


Psychology of Black Americans - 3 credits 
The psychological study of behavior applicable to black people. 


Philosophy 


Introduction to African Philosophy - 3 credits 
A general philosophical study of the thoughts of African authors. 


Black Thought in America - 3 credits 
Study of the philosophy of Afro-American authors such as W. E. B. DuBois, 
Martin Delancy, Malxom X, Harold Cruse and others. 


English 


Introduction to African and Afro-American Literature eg credits (1) 
Emphasis on comprehension of works by and about Africans and Afro- 
Americans. 


Introduction to African and Afro-American Literature - 3 credits (2) 
Continuation of first quarter. Prerequisite Introduction to African 
and Afro-American Literature l. 


Introduction to African and Afro-American Literature - 3 credits (3) ere 
Continuation of second quarter. Prerequisite Introduction to African 
and Afro-American Literature 2. ’ 
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English’ TovIl@,> 11], = 9 credits 

The courses will concentrate on the development of writing, reading, and 
speech skills using Afro-American Literature as the reading material andi 
the subject matter for composition. The above courses are required for 
graduation. 


Foreign Language 


Beginaing Swahili - 15 credits 
Stressing pronunciation, aural comprehension and basic grammatical forms. 


Intermediate Swahili -15 credits : 
Reading and writing skills developed as a complement to acquisition of 
spoken objectives. Prerequisite Beginning Swahili. 


Beginning Hausa - 15 credits 
Stressing jronunciation, aural comprehension and basic grammatical forms. 


Intermediate Hausa - 15 credits 
Reading and writing skills developed as a complement to acquisition of 
spoken objectives. Prerequisite Beginning Hausa. 


Beginning Zulu - 15 credits 
Stressing pronunciation, aural comprehension and basic grammatical forms. 


Intermediate Zulu - 15 credits : 
Reading aad writing skills developed as a complement to acquisition of 
spoken objectives. Prerequisite Beginning Zulu. 


*Arabic (see regular listings) 
*French (see regular listings) 
Music 


African Music - 3 credits 

Study of the historical development of music in Africa with aa emphasis 
upon its role in the overall social culture. Analytical descriptions will 
be stressed. 


Afro-American Music - 3 credits (1) 

Study of the historical development of Afro-American music in the United 
States. Emphasis on spirituals, gospels, jubilees, jazz, blues, work songs, 
Rock-and Roll. 


Afro-American Music - 3 credits (2) 
Continuation of Afro-American Music l. 


Art 


African Art - 3 credits ns 
Study of historical development of art in Africa and its impact upon the world. 
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Dance 


Afro-American Dance - 3 credits 

Study of the philosophical and applied foundation of black dance. 
Aesthetics, style elements, musical accompaniment, and the role of 
dance in the overall socio-cultural complex. 


Geography 
Geography of Africa - 3 credits 


Survey: major features of physical and numan geography of Africa. Re- 
quired of all majors. 


Pri... IMPLEMENTALLON 


An Afro- American Studies major will be inaugurated in September 1969 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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RESUME — 
Perhaps a forthright, unpolished resume of the committee's attempts to 
grapple with issues of a conceptual nature, will help explain its orientation to 
the prospect of instituting an Afro-American Department at this university. The 


committee agreed that such a department ought to embody the ideal of "cultural 


pluralism." This was understood to mean that our Afro-American Department would 
Support the American democratic ideal of. cultural diversity and assimilation. 

The vagueness, mystery, and even questioned existence of a Black ethos might be 
Clarified and, in time, resolved, with the selection of a curriculum which could 
serve as a bridge between the Black cultural ambience and other aesthetic, moral 
and political trends in American society. The counTeeee agreed that an Afro- 
American Department at this university and at this crucial moment would give con- 
Sistent expression to the central assumption underlying the pluralistic ideal 
according to which cultural diversity is neither an imaginary or merely apparent 
diversity, but an actual and abiding fact about the form of American social inter- 
action. 

The evidence in favor of a unique and distinctive Black ethos is so over- 
whelmingly persuasive (Herskovits, 1943+4J,,and Ss Baratz, 1968, 1969; Stewart, 
1964, 1967, 1968, 1969; Sarles 1969) and, correspondingly, the committee's belief 
in its existence was, indeed, so intense that discussion was shifted from the 
question of legitimation to the problem of specifying the general, ideologic 
conditions which may have led to its assumed nonexistence. It was at this juncture 
that a member voiced dismay over the possibility that an assimilative emphasis 
might conflict with the overall curricular strategy to preserve and implement what 
was referred to as the "Black image." Realistically speaking, pluralism may not 
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be objectionable in principle, but it has been used in the past as a means for 
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achieving the cultural subordination of racial a ethnic minorities. The poignant 
and satisfying image of a cohesive “American cultural mainstream" into which the 
philosophic, cultural and political outlooks of minority groups peaceably flow, 
disguises the actual situation which is one of interethnic or interracial competi- 
tion for the control of what Mills called the "cultural apparatus." The story as 
told by Jones, Baldwin, Cleaver, Cruse, and other Black theoreticians is by now 
familiar and does not require elaboration: while pluralists extoli the fact of 
ethnic Aivenaity and separateness, they, on the Benet hand, fail to recognize that 
a price is set for entry into the "mainstream." And the price has been and remains 
a uniform and abject accession to cultural values which overshadows the aspirations, 
goals, and life-styles of the different minorities. The traditional rivalries have 
been complicated, moreover, by an expanding internicine war among the academic 
intellectuals who are among the present lockmasters of the "mainstream." There 
are the aparatchik intellectuals, ideologues of "defensive measures," affluence 
and prestige, they have, as Snow once blindly argued, "the future in their bones," 
although their future now seems presaged in the dessicating flesh of the Asian 
innocent. Among them may be seen a dissident minority of fellow "specialists," 
bpasnodicatly prodded by the intellectuals of the New Left, who are torn between 
the demands of “professionalism and a brooding sense of justice and humanity, 
while hovering in the background are the spectral descendants of Plato, Erasmus, 
Vico, Kant and Russell, the unattached, critical, generalist--intellectuals, mobile, 
"cross-disciplinary," and sensitive to the tactics of idealogic “cooptation." 
Considerations of this sort led the committee to ponder the following 
questions: How, in the face of this welter of vested opposition and conflict, 
could the "Black image" be insinuated into the "mainstream"? And, most importantly, 


could its integrity be safeguarded consistent with the pluralistic ideal? The 


committee's attempts to work toward solutions of the two questions is contained 
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in the report to the president and the dean of CLA. A description of the dialectic 
which culminated in the position which was finally adopted may, however, afford 
further insight into its deliberations. 

The committee was aware that creating an Afro-American Department would 
raise problems different from any which might be presently encountered in under- 
taking to interpose a distinctive subject-area among the established, "mainline" 
disciplines. In the case of the physical sciences, a combination of factors,e.g. 
refined and systematic instrumentational technigues, the accumulation of specific, 
acceptable, well-confirmed information which allows se formulation of questions 
which cannot be appropriately expressed within an existing research area (or areas), 
the "public welfare," etc., might become the basis for the creation of a new science 
department. Aside from the intent to found a department of alchemy or astrology, 
it is doubtful whether on methodological, ideological, or historical grounds, 
objections of a fundamental nature would have to be considered. But in the case 
of an Afro-American Department, the usual criteria by means of which the relevance 
and significance of subject-areas in both the sciences and the humanities is gauged 
seem inapplicable. Is there a body of fact, it might be asked, a uniquely “black” 
body of fact, which ought to be imparted to the student? Or is there, it might be 
further asked, a body of truth, a uniquely "black" body of "truths" which the 
student is obligated to learn? "But if you assert that there are such," so the 
argument runs, " and you muts, since otherwise you would not speak of a "Black 
image" and of site need to articulate it in a discriminative university curriculum, 
would you also be satisfied to argue that scientific, philosophic, and religious 
truths which many in the west believe is independent of historical place and 
curcumstance is actually related to the ethnie” and racial destinies of persons?" 

The comhittee did not Ghieceat imate the thrust of this type of objection, 
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although the implied vision of an inevitable “Black ayranixation" of the physical 
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sciences, mathematics, and logic, does not reflect a sober understanding of the 


issues. The argument cited above rests on two assumptions both of which, in the 


committee's view, are not only ill-conceived but also betray a misunderstanding 
of the purport of its recomnendations to the dean and the president. One assump- 
tion on which the argument rests is that an emphasis on the cultural identity of 
an ethnic or racial minority results in an “ethnocentrization" and finally, 
therefore, a "subjectivization" of knowledge. The committee, anticipating this 
objection, countered with two replies which seemed legitimate. First, the problem 
of the "subjectivization" of knowledge ought to be viewed not only as a challenge 
to minority groups, but to the various literary, theological, etc., humanistic 
“cubcultural" minorities as well. Are not literary and visual artists, critics, 
theologians, and psychoanalysts open to the charge of “subjectivization"? But 
would it not be a tyrannous apriorism to argue, for example, that the psycho- 
analytical wisdom amassed over the past one hundred years be discounted as "mere 
poetry" if it cannot be based upon the corroborative procedures of the physical 
sciences? Shall we say that those engaged in humanistic pursuits be forbidden 
entry into the "mainstream" because their visa is not stamped “value-free"? The 
eatce! s discussion of the matter ranged beyond els can be effectively des- 
cribed in this resume. But it was driven to conclude that the epistemic status 

of an Afro-American subject-area cuts deeply into the broader issue of the role of 
humanistic studies in the university. Second, the argument also rests on the 
assumption that an Afro-American Department would in some sense preempt, relativize, 
or even subvert the hard-won truths of the physicist, psychologist, or sociologist. 
This assumption suppresses another, however, which is that the Afro-American 
Department would have to harbor "separatist" designs on the university. If, 
traditionally, the concept of a "department" is rooted in the belief that there 


are distinctive chemical "truths," biological "truths,'* etc., or, in general, a 
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set of characterizable, quintessential, "properties," "functions," etc., which 
delineate the various subject-areas, then it must follow that in order to make 
its own territoriality manifest, the Afro-American Department would either 

have to isolate itself against the established subject-areas, or create an 
atmosphere of parochial obscurantism and decadence as a defense against their 
competitive onslaughts. Ludicrous as these suspicions may appear, they reveal 

an underlying misconception of the purposes and goals of the proposed department. 
At no time during the committee's deliberations was "separatism" considered a 
viable and realistic approach towards satisfying the casei anni needs of black 
students. The committee's chief objective, on the contrary, was to discover the 
curricular means to preserve and impart an appreciation for the 

black ethos wane the rich, assimilative context of different departments and 
programs of the university. They were convinced that the Piuralistte ideal could 
become a meaningful, genuine presence in our lives only through a formal recogni- 
tion of cultural diversity. The enobling scientific, literary, and religious 
works of man remain intact, but the outlook and values which they convey must, 

at this turning point in history, be reassessed in the light of the vital, resolute, 


and subtle back consciousness. 
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June 25, 1969 


Memorandum to: 


Mr. Larry Cuban 


Subject: 


(1) 


The Major and Essential objectives for the EPDA Afro-American 
Institute for Teachers of History and English in the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia- These objectives should be 
realized this summer, 1969 during the six week period of our 
participation. 


To develop and write a high-quality, teaching syllabus on 
Afro-American history and literature with the guidance and 
assistance of our most capable staff. Each participant would 
be involved and would receive a copy of the syllabus at the 
end of the institute. It would be flexible enough so that . 
with minor adjustments it could be used to meet the needs of 
students of any given school. 


To prepare a comprehensive bibliography for teachers on 
Afro- American history and literature. 


To prepare a comprehensive bibliography for students on 
Afro-American history and literature. 


To put together a varied, well researched list of materials, 
printed, audio-visual,etc. to be used with all kinds of 
learners, especially those experiencing difficulty in reading. 


Mrs. V. Marie Irvin 

Social Studies Teacher 
Jefferson Junior High School 
Participant, —EPDA 
Afro-American Institute, 

Dea ePublieeSchools 

Summer, 1969 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT-INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
PRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
415 - 12TH STREET, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 


June 26, 1969 


To the Members of the Board of Education 
Of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| am submitting for your information the attached publication, 
Inching On Up, prepared by three members of the Innovation Team of 
the Model School Division. The publication deals with black history 
as represented in the names of elementary schools in the Cardozo 
area. 
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Deputy Superintendent 
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From Aleck H. Che-Mponda 


TSO SraGRDt.aD.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
April 8, 1969 


Mr. Julius Hobson 
H.E.W. Building 


Dear oir; 


Below, please find the names of some members of the 
Swahili speaking areas of East Afrika who are in Washington, 
graduates and who will be here at least for another year. 


le XY. B.. By Mushala 
Box 259 Admin. Bldg. 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 
Tel. 755-4105 Business. 


2.Mr. Athnas Maijo 
Apt. #810 
1825 New Hampshire Ave, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., 20009 
Tel, 232-1303 
755-4104 Business. 


3. Mrs. Josephine Kioko 
& 
4. Miss. Terry Waweru 


1001 308t.. Bo. 209 
Washington, D.C. 
Tel. 347-4480 
Bus. 755-4105 


5. Mr. Aleck H. Che-Mponda 
(Above address) 
Tel. 47-6227 
Bus. 755-4666 


Yours sincerely, 


AMet-Al le yn. he 


ALECK H. CHE-MPONDA, 


ZS 
oN 
rm 
* 
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2603 Southern Avenue 
Oxon Hill, Maryland 20020 
March 1, 1969 


Mr. Julius Hobson 
D.C. Board of Education 
Washington, D. C. 20005 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


I have noted with interest your efforts to introduce the 
teaching of the Swahili language in the D. C. school curriculum 
and I wish you success in this endeavor. As a black man who has 
studied Swahili -- and Yoruba and Hausa as well -- I definitely 
recommend this language as worthy of consideration as a discipline 
of instruction. 


I studied Spanish for three years in high school and French 
for one year at Bowie State College. On my own initiative, I 
have also studied Russian and Hebrew, before delving into African 
history and languages. Therefore, I can gether aC compare 
Swahili favorably with European languages. 


Perhaps I can offer my assistance as a source of information. 
I am one of few area Afro-Americans who speak and write Swahili, 
and my Swahili poetry has been published locally, nationally, and 
in East Africa (Tanzania). I receive a Swahili newspaper each week 
and correspond regularly with six Tanzanian citizens, in Swahili. 
I majored in English (teaching) at Bowie, but did not finish my 
education, therefore, I do not seek to teach Swahili. But I am 
more than willing to offer whatever assistance I may in developing 
a Swahili curriculum for the D. C. schools. 


Respectfully yours, 
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JAMES E. COATES, PRESIDENT 
ANITA FORD ALLEN, vice PRESIDENT 
MURIEL M. ALEXANDER 
EDWARD L. HANCOCK 
JULIUS W. HOBSON 

NELSON C. ROOTS 

ALBERT A. ROSENFIELD 
JOHN A. SESSIONS 

MARTHA S. SWAIM 

MATTIE G. TAYLOR 

JOHN H. TREANOR, JR. 


GERTRUDE L. WILLIAMSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
415 TWELFTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 


June 16, 1969 


Mrs. Dora Johnson 
Research Assistant 


Foreign 


Language Program 


Center for Applied Linguistics 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
TEeninetem, Ws © Aes 


Dear Mrs. Johnson: 


Thank you for your interest in our proposed course in 


Swahili. 


We will discuss a proposal from the Division of 


Instruction at our meeting this month. 1 will be glad to 
send you a copy of that proposal. 


| am sending copies of your material to all Board members 


for thei 


MSS:cls 


r information. 
Sincerely yours, 
marca 4 bP —— 
Martha S. Swaim 


Member 
Board of Education 


cc: Members, Board of Educationt~ 


JOHN LOTZ director CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Telephone [202] 265-3100 
Cables CENTAPLING 


June 4, 1969 


Mrs. Martha Swaim, Member 
District of Columbia Board 
of Education 

415 - 12th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 


Dear Mrs. Swain, 
It has been brought to our attention that serious 
consideration is being given the possibility of introducing Swahili 


into the curriculum of the District schools. 


Enclosed is some information which we hope you will find 


of use. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Dora E.t Johnson 
Research Assistant 
Foreign Language Program 
DEJ: vw 


Enclosure 


Report _on the Teaching of Swahili 
in Secondary Schools 


In February of this year, the Center for Applied Linguistics 
sent out a letter requesting information about the teaching of 
Swahili in the public high schools of fourteen yu. §. cities with 
Vanee concentrations of Afro-American populations. 

Of the twelve responses, three (Newark, N. J+, San Francisco, 
Calif omands New york City) offered courses in Swahili, and nine 
did not. Of the nine, two (Oakland and Chicago) were considering 
the possibility of introducing Swahili into their curriculum. 

Information about 2 previous survey conducted by the 
Cleveland public schools (in October of 1968) on the teaching of 
African languages was brought to the attention of the Center. 

The Center has also received information that the school system 
in Freeport, New YOuK, LS considering teaching Swahili on the high 
school level. 

The Center is aware of the fact that there are a fair number 
of institutions and organizations involved in the teaching of 
Swahili in every large city in the United States. There is no 
way of finding out this information in a short period of time, 
and even then what is gathered would only be fragmentary, and 
subject to change. Moreover; much of the information contained 


in this memorandum is probably already out of date. 


“Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, D. C- 


May, 1969 


High Schools Teaching Swahilivas of January, 1969 


William Howard Taft High School 
Mree CemhdwardmlLinvunlermrri nica pal 
240s as taal ndeseneet 

5 Bronx, New York 10457 


Herman Ridder Jr. High School 98-X 
Mre A liredogMathew,wIre jm rrincipal 
1619 Boston Road 

Bronx, New York 10460 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Mee Mortonese lub,e Principal 
999 Jamaica Avenue 

Brooklyn, New York 11208 


Weequahic High School 
279 Chancellor Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 07112 


Bal boasHichmocnool 

c/O San Francisco Unified Rene Distmuce 
135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94102 


Polytechnic High School 

c/O San Francisco Unified School District 
135 Van Ness Avenue 

SanerranciccOnmoal) Omni amon OZ 


SWAHILI 


CITY YES 


Newark, N. J.. X 
-Chicago, I11. | 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pitts burehn.ePa. 

Detroit, Mich. 

St. Louis, Mo- 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
SangeDiesonmca Lute 

Oakland, Calif. 
SanehCancisCOnmGa tae X 
Washington, D. C- 

New York City X 


Baltimore, Md. 
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in Senior High Schools: 


Black Studies Sections Offered Fall 1968 


Offered Spring 1969 
Increase 
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BLACK STUDINS COURSE OFFERINGS FGR SPRING 1969 TERM ; ' 


a a“ | + 
School Subject. (Sections Spring 1969) Subject (Sections Fall 1968) Teacher Kinni.c Grows 7 
MISSTON Blacleetiscory (3) | Black History (3) Moy Wy Beles (SS) . 
i te 

~- . ~ - - . t Cure. : op’ 
BALBOA Gre histor scr Minceities (3) History of Minorities (1) Mr. D. Jackson (VW) 
| Primitive beuione Ve pances (i \ane i Wie Mo MC = W> 

sane elem OnMoGOn (B) | 

. _ Ohare ‘ . ony one sey \ 

WiSwahili (1)... Dn Miss f. Premji | (OU) | 

arreerigpeese mines ea hae Por — ie ‘ oom XN i 

Black Art (2) 7 me Miss F. Premji (OW) i 
POLYTECHNIC =. |'°\ History of Minority Groups (1) z= P. MacPhail (17) 

Black Hvsvcry om Black. History (1) Miss V. Hunnicutt nS) ae is 

ifrican Studies (1) er dcanmocucacsm( 2) re Chg aie (a) | 

Afro-American Literature (2) . Afro-American Literature (1) iss BUbotquentue, i) [ 

V Swahili (2) : ‘fo be scree = AGE) | 

WASHINGTON Hist SOry Cmetanorrticsm(c) e History of Minorities (1) Meee ruason (i) (3B) . 

; Mio, G5 (Owes (as) (i) \ 
ee : wae ‘ = ; ee " Biel : 4 . ae 
LINCOLN : Negro History (3) History of Minorities (2) Nis ey Meee (1) (3) 
| | Mas, eo Golder (Ch) Cy 
Afro-Americen Literature (L) eves Degas (2) ip ye 
; ee 5 jie 39 
Miss Waters (2). (ay 


» —- 4 % Y . acy sft, ~ 7% 
LOWELL | OS Sasi hie (Gy, Black History I (3} MreeDeebrii hart (Wj 


WILSON Black History (7) | History of Minorities (3) MiSa cq Semeee (GL) fy 
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School subject (Sections Soring 1959) Sunfecs (Sections Fall 1988) Teacher Sihaic Grown 
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GOMPER Meme Lackeastory al) Black History (1) Mr. W. Joubert (3) 
OPPORTUNITY History of Minorities (2) Mr. H. Cotton | (3) 


i ; . ja wet 
GALILEO Black History (2) : Black History (1) Mrs. BE. Cobbs (B) 


% Ethnic group symbols (W) White, (B} Black, (SS) Spanish Surname, (ONW) Other Non tihite | 
; : Ths, 


“* Tentative =-- requires State Department, Bureau of immigration approval, pending 


po Mrs. Cobbs is leaving end of Fail 1968 semester, replacement pending 


deny classes in English h and Deeoncmulte hunanivies, offer reaaings in Black Literature in tned PERU ar eee 
wxamples include Black Tike Wigs, Mey Ser WOOENe I praaieh, Wate futobiozraphy of Malcolm its Beas (eh GW Olly tae Seis | 
Black Boy, Jazz, County, Gry, the Beloved Country. ‘Thus it shoula be noted, Ease avery youngstéruin our schools Ver 
exposed co the Black experience in nos only the social studies program ( United States History, Civics) but also in | 
the required English courses. | 


Additionally, three stagings of the Black excerience in America have boon performed by student dramatists at Va eson 
(Raisinein che Dune ln ewhite AIS Tac Cee Polytechnic (In White America), plus three one-act plays by African authors 


at Belboa Hign School. 


inesdcition, some 208 titles cealing with Black HS UOny amatuer literature , sociology, psychology, biographies arc approved 
; ancisco Unified School District for anclusion in school libraries. 
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STRYKER- POST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers of The World Today Series 


February 18, 1969 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


Congratulations upon your proposal and the Board's adoption for the teaching 
of Black history and African studies in the District of Columbia! This should 
have been done along ago, and you deserve great credit for putting through 
such a needed program. 


Under separate cover we are sending you ten copies of our annually revised 

book on Africa entitled Africa 1968 by Pierre Etienne Dostert. Africa 1968 

was one of three books in "The World Today Series" which was approved by the 

Board of Education at its meeting of June 19, 1968, for the Senior High School ” 
Textbook List, 1968-1969, Social Studies. The code for this work is 341-3. 

A recent bibliography published by UNICEF in collaboration with the African 
American Institute and the American Library Association describes Africa 1968 
as "basic to the study of Africa, with the most up-to-date facts available," 
We might add that South African reaction to the book was that it tends to be 
"leftist." Copies were sent to all chairmen of social studies departments 

in the high schools of the District of Columbia, yet while the book is used 

as a text in school systems throughout the country, not a single copy has been 
purchased by the District of Columbia, 


Africa 1969, in its fourth annual edition, will be published in late March, 
The book will contain a comprehensive historical background which will take 

up areas until independence, then give a nation by nation description of each 
country right up to the present -~ history, government and politics, culture 
and economy, The book is an 83" x 11" paperback running 89 pages of text and 
maps. We would be happy to send you the new edition if it would be of interest 


to you. 


With the certain knowledge that you will continue to help channel the energies 
of the Board in constructive paths with the same skill and courage which you 
have displayed in the past, we send you kindest regards and best wishes. 


Mr. Julius Hobson 
Member, Board of Education 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia 


415 Twelfth Street, Ne We 
Washington, De. C. 


6330 Utah Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20015 « Telephone (202) 966-6000 
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EVERETT A. HEWLETT. pres 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA fips 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING | 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 


IDENT 


ANITA FORD ALLEN, Vice PRESIDENT 


BENJAMIN H. ALEXANDER 
JULIAN R. DUGAS 
EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES 
ALBERT A. ROSENFIELD 
JOHN A. SESSIONS 

CARL C. SMUCK 

ANN HAYNES STULTS 


GERTRUDE L. WILLIAMSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To“the Board of 
of= the: Drstric 
Ladies and Gent] 


The Board-o 
: committee to stu 


This Commit 


from the citizenry as to the most appropriate way the Public Schools more honor 


Die ence 


The Committ 
of. the citizenry 


Th 
wi 


SIS 


sevnmiges to the 


June 26, 1968 


Edgcatron 


tof Columbia 
emen: 


feeducat(oneat a1.ts meeting held Arti 17371968 BppO Tn Tee a 


~ 
» 


dy appropriate ways to honor the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jige 


tee held a public hearing on May 23, 1968 to obtain recommendations 


ee met on June 11, 1968, and after considering the suggestions 
, I|t recommends that the Board approve the following report: 


e day of the death of DOr. Martin Luther Kindaaesine _ (April Ay 
11 be declared a school day for evens gh Eee OTe Shing! S 


a 


_ation— and to frumani ty y— 


A. Willing seniors in-each of all high schools will 
debate on a flexible schedule the question ''How far 
have we come, and how far do we have to go!' or any 
other pertinent subjects before their high school 
assembly. 


The winner or winners of the debates will be 
awarded a 'CHAIR' with an appropriate Dr. King 
inscription selected by a committee in the English 
Department and/or the Social Studies Department. 


The judges will be community people as well as 
Faculty members chosen by lot.! 


B. The same will:hold’ true for the junior high schools. 
The awards, however, will be pins. 


Ceo The-samepwitliaholdatrue=ftorm:the: tounth, fitths.end 
sixth grades of the elementary schools. The awards 


will be plaques. 


WAbs 


D. On this morning an appropriate program will be held on Dr. King mot. 
by the teachers for the kindergarten, first, second, and third grades. 


All schools will be dismissed for the day at 1:00 p.m. 


The New Educational complex in the Fort Lincoln development will be 
named for the late Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Finances forsthe costlofathe memorialmactivitiesmrOneDimhing mst. 
A. To be financed by public donations on voluntary basis. 


1. Each member of the Board of Education and all other 
school personnel may contribute annually dolivasSmtoc 
freedom. 


2. All school children may donate Freedom pennies, Freedom 
nickles or Freedom dimes annually. 


3, The community may contribute Freedom dollars annually. 


B. The Board of Education will seek information from the Corporation 
Counsel as to how a central trust fund can be established. 


Activities 


A. A contest should be held throughout the system for the preparation 
Of aIDrenKing se neamusicalmcompos Iti Onn 


B. A contest should be held throughout the system for the painting 
OF 2) POrural2 OF Wry IMG 


The winners to get a medallion or statuette of Dr. MOGs dire 


C. Annual lecture on subject outlined in #1 to be held afternoon or 
evening of April 4. 


Inter-School Areas. 


At some future date the Board of Education should look into having some 
District seniors go to the area high schools to speak on WARS ens enor 
Commitment to Humanity'' (or any other appropriate subject) and to have 
area school seniors come into D. C. Schools for the same purpose. 


Respectfully submitted, 


I. Oka tinker 


Benjamin H. Alexander 
Chairman 
Committee to Study Appropriate Ways 
to Honor Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
415 TWELFTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 
IES' EY COATES, PRESIDENT 


TA FORD ALLEN, VICE PRESIDENT 
t1EL M. ALEXANDER 

VARD L. HANCOCK 

1US W. HOBSON 

SON C. ROOTS 

ERT A. ROSENFIELD 


N A. SESSIONS 2 May 14, 1969 
RTHA S. SWAIM 


TIE G. TAYLOR 
N H. TREANOR, JR. 


TRUDE L. WILLIAMSON 
-XECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Members of the Board of Education 
of the Distnict2ofeColumbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


At the request of three members of the Board of Education, 
The President is calling a special meeting on Thursday, May 15, 1969, 
at 5:00 p. m. for the purpose of taking action on the report of the 
Committee to Study Ways of Honoring Malcolm X. 


Very sincerely yours, 


a 


. \ ; 
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bef rere he 


Gertrude L. Williamson 
Executive Secretary 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
415 TWELFTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20004 
JAMES E. COATES, PRESIDENT 


ANITA FORD ALLEN, VICE PRESIDENT 

MURIEL M. ALEXANDER 

EDWARD L. HANCOCK 

JULIUS W. HOBSON 

NELSON C. ROOTS 

ALBERT A. ROSENFIELD 

IOHN A. SESSIONS 

AARTHA S. SWAIM 

RATTIE G. TAYLOR May 14, 1969 
OHN H. TREANOR, JR. 


iERTRUDE L. WILLIAMSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


At the meeting of the Board held March 24, ]969, the Board 
directed the President to appoint a Committee to study ways of honoring 


Malcolm X. The President appointed Mr. Hobson, Chairman, Mr. Roots and 
Mr. Treanor to the Committee. 


The Committee held a meeting on May 13, 1969 and discussed the 
most appropriate way the Public Schools might honor Malcolm X. After 
deliberation, the Committee recommends that the Public Schools declare 
May 19, the birthday of Malcolm X, for recognition of Malcolm X and that 
the Superintendent be directed to encourage the Public Schools to hold 
assemblies on that date to commemorate the memory of Malcolm X. 


The Committee recommends that the Board approve the report and 
‘recommendations of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Chairman 
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Com es ena ay 
of Honoring Malcolm X 


Pilot Project: Summer 1969 - D.C, Public Schools and Howard University. 


I Introduction 

It has been proposed that the language, Swahili, be added to the curriculun 
of the D.C. Public Schools, The African Studies and Research Program of 
Howard University cooperating with Mr, Rhodes, Assistant Superintendent for 
Secondary Schools, and Mrs, Judith Lebovit, Supervisor of Foreign Language 
Instruction, has begun the preparation of a proposal for a project that will 
lead to the development of adequate materials for the establishnent of a 
standard course in Swahili and for the training of personnel to teach in the 
progran. 

To deterrnine the degree of student interest in Swahili a questionnaire was 
sent to students in the junior and senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia by the staff of Mr. Rhodes’ office. Students were asked to indicate 
whether they would be interested in studying Swahili in summer 1969 or in the 
acadenic year, 1969-70, The affirmative answers exceeded expectations so that 
it now seems advisable to introduce a pilot project during the summer session, 
1969. This has been discussed with Mr, Rhodes who agrees to support the project. 
II Nature and Scope of the Project 

During the regular six-week summer session it is possible to offer a full 
senester course in a foreign language only if a progran of intensive instruction 
is used, Because of the nature of the program in Swahili, the intensive method 
does not seer desirable. The project proposed, therefore, will be an intro- 
ductory course covering the basic structural patterns of Swahili and developing 
the students’ ability to converse in Swahili using a limited vocabulary. In 
addition, an introduction to African history will be provided in a second 
auxiliary course, The purpose of such a prograri is to provide guidelines for 


the developnent of materials and teaching technicues that will be used in the 
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regular courses that have been proposed, Such a pilot program is desirable 
because of special factors in this situation that may affect the materials to 
be used and the techniques toe be employed, The special social climate of the 
comunity, motivation of the students, facilities, and motivation of the teachers 
are all factors that nay affect the proposed program but which cannot be 
measured without a survey of the situation. 

The material to be included in the summer program of instruction can be 
suumarized as follows: 
Language Cultural History 


1, Phonolegy: Basic sound systen; 1. Geography: Major climatic areas; 


phoneness stress patterns; physical features; population 
intonation, distribution, 
2. Morphology: Basic morphene 26 Cultural areas; boundaries; 
classes, principal cultural centers, present 
and past. 


55 Syntax: Basic sentence patterns; %. Major historical periods for each 

concord classes. cultural area, 

A mexinun of three classes in Swahili and three in African history will 
be considered. Maxirmm enrollment in each class is projected at 30 students. 

LIL Personnel 

The personnel will include three instructors for Swahili and African 
history, chosen fron the advanced gracuate students in the African Studies and 
Research Prograr at Howard University. They will be employed by the D.C. 
Schools at the regular rate of pay for summer school instructors with sinilar 
acadenic qualifications ($24 per day). (In special cases, two instructors nay 
be enployed for one position with each instructor wor'ing one-half tine at one- 


half the regular rate of pay ($12 per day). 
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in addition to the instructors, one senior instructor should be exnployed to 
wor: with the teachers on the developuent of materials, This senior instructor 
will be chosen from the staff of the African Studies and Research Program at 
doward University, employed by the D.C. School system for this special project, 
and paid by the B,C, Schools for the special tas‘: of supervising the development 
of teaching materials, 

Special ccnsultation services and supervision of the program will. be 
provided by two senior linguists of the African Studies and Research Program at 
Howard University, Mark 4. Watkins and Joseph R, Applegate. 

Sne native spealter should be cuployed as an assistant for the progran, 

His job will be to assist in drill sessions and in the recording of material to 
be used in the language classes, 
IV Budget 

% instructors @ $720 2160, 00 

1 senicr instructor (B. Muganda) 720,00 

1 native language assistant, 120 hours @ $2/hr 240,00 


TOTAL $3120 


Note: These fuads are to be provided by the D.C, Schools and paid directly 


to the participants, 
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Any fruitful discussion of Juvenile Delinquency among Negroes requires an understand- 
ing of the problems of Negroes in the United States, for the problems of juveniles cannot be iso- 
lated from the problems of Negroes in any other age groups. This requires an analysis of the so- 
ciological factors which greatly influence these problems. There are those who view the Negro 
as sub-human, criminal, ignorant, immoral and unmoral, statueless, fearful, irresponsible, 
slack, ugly, superstitious and evil; non-contributing to society, agressive, poverty-stricken. 
They see Negroes as inherently inferior without considering the societal cause of behavior. 

Negroes have suffered generations of living in dilapidated ghettos, of poor schools, 
few job opportunities related to educational levels, little opportunity for job promotions, the 
tragedy of old clothes, ugly surroundings, second class citizenship in a country which every- 
where proclaims belief in the equality of opportunity denied him. 

He finds himself portrayed to the world as disinherited and dispossessed or as a buf- 


J 


foon as in "Porgy and Bess", "Amos and Andy” and "Imitation of Life.” These romantic presenta- 
tions portray the weak, immature child-like Negroes who get drunk. They do not show the com- - 
munity power structure which controls them and the part the liquor store operators play in it or 
the profit they derive from it. 

These handicaps have caused distrust, frustration and conflicts in the Negro home 
which results in the destruction of the family. The child, mother and grandmother have lived 
with these conditions. What would be the expectancy for the making of a good citizen under 
these conditions? The Negro exists in an angry, hostile world. It is a constant struggle for him, 
knowing that the odds are against him, as to achieve his place in the body politics -- a high 
status anda job. 

Some of the youngsters never had a chance. 


The Negro today has more or less been ‘created by the depredations through the past, 


still continuing in the distorted image of the Negro as less than human. Some educators say 


"unassimilable.” 
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Letter to Editor cont'd Page 2 


To be a leader in world of nations, Americans must point the way to achieve the 
growth and development of all citizens in a functioning democracy. 

In spite of misconceptions about Negroes, obstacles which impede their struggle to- 
ward full participation in an ever increasing democratic society Negroes have much to be proud 


of. 
Although not generally known, perhaps willfully eliminated from general information, 


at Howard University Library in the Moorland Room, under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Porter, 
there are 7,000 books written by Negro authors in all the intellectual disciplines. A collection 
was donated in 1946 by Mr. Arthur Joel Spingarn, President of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. He is still collecting for this library. The books are written in 
more than twenty languages and tribal tongues. Such fields as art, biography, folk lore, history, 
literature, medicine, philosophy, religion, science, sociology and inventions are included. At 
present, there are 70,000 catalogued books about and by Negroes and thousands of periodicals, 
newspapers, manuscripts, photographs and a thousand copies of musical manuscripts of various 
Negro artists in this collection. 

Likewise, I am reminded of the fact that Western civilization is a super structure on 
Eastern civilization. 

The human race evolved out of the bowels of the earth and thus we have the cradle of 
civilization around the vicinity of Egypt in this Eastern sector. It budded to great heights with 
diverse cultures. So as Africa today rises to greatness it is just a rediscovery of the past. 

Professor William Leo Hansberry has been teaching African-Negro history and anthro- 
pology at Howard University for over thirty years. He has been proclaimed one of the greatest 
authorities on African antiquities. One can point to the Great Pyramids of Egypt and Empire reigns 
as examples of some of the great cultures; there are other fine sculptures and artifacts. 

This concept was further extended by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, when some years ago, 


he organized the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History to acquaint people with the 
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\. * -Letter to Editor cont'd Page 3 


life, times snd successes of the Negro so as to build up a dignified image of lite. 

The white man is not equipped to go to Africa to interpret the aspirations of black men 
because his American education limits his knowledge of his black brothers who live in the same 
country. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To cope with this situation American youth should be made aware through revised 
textbooks, lectures, celebration of Negro History Week of the contributions which the Negro has 
made to world culture. 

This will build up morals, self confidence and great appreciation and respect for all 
races. 

The matter of idleness which confronts the youth of today was of great concern to 
Gandhi in the Indians’ long struggle for independence from the British Empire. Soa program to 
hold body and soul together was a moving force. He projected the "Back to the Looms" program 
in order to occupy the vacuum. It was work in the homes where the family could be maintained. 

Likewise, Franklin D. Roosevelt selected a wise program for youth in establishing the 

Civilian Conservation Corps camps and the National Youth Administration to re-direct the ener- 
gies of the large group of youth. 

So it appears to this writer that there is need of youth centers in many parts of the 
city to focus attention on the many needed activities in recreation, physical education, cultural 
programs and employment training.These will act as a stimuli to re-direct energies to more prof- 
itable ends. 

Why should there be a $3,000,000.00 center to rehabilitate youth in the jail at Lorton, 
Virginia? Is there a like service in the city for a protective incentive and preventive program for 
youth? What became of the resolutions of the highly publicized White House Youth Conference? 

z Respectfully submj ted, 
IFoo — Bialbae komach 
( tre) 
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April tIo9 


In our exuberence over Negro History, we did not include three note- 
worthy personages who had devoted a life time over this great cause: 

Alain Leroy Locke, who taught Philosophy at Howard University for 
forty years, was the only Negro, at that time, who was a Rhodes scholar, 
having previously graduated from Harvard. He was a connoisseur of African 
antiques, and this er. carried him to the opening of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen. He was the only Negro and the only American on this auspicious 
occasion; and he contributed articles to many periodicals, national and inter- 


a 


national. ” » 6 ah 


f- \ 
& 
In 1924, Dr. Locke organized "The New Negro Movement" to inspire 


and promote the talent of young Negroes to higher heights in art, poetry, music, 
drama. This was the push that was needed. You have heard SO of these per- 
sonalities, and they will live forever in our souls. Among them are: 
Langston Hughes, Countee Cullen, Rudolph Fisher, Eric Walrand, Jean Toomer, 
Zora Neale Thurston, Claude McKay, Arthur Hoff Pausett, W. C. Handy and 
Willis Richardson, 

Let me speak also in very high terms of a woman who has done, and is 
still doing, a monumental work for coming generations, She is Mrs. Dorothy 


Porter, Supervisor of the Negro Collection in the Library at Howard University. 


She has been here for over forty years. This is unique to the best historical 


Negro History cont'd - --2-- 


record of a people, and is an accumulation of a documented record of the 
Negro People around the world, It consists of about 100,000 items by Negroes 
and about Negroes in all the disciplines, many languages and dialects, It is 
a depository for the world to find out about the contributions which the Negro 
has made to the Eastern and Western civilizations. Mrs. Porter has sought in 
many ways to get this accumulation for our benefit, She is due our everlasting 
honor for her tireless efforts. 

Another product of Harvard University, William Leo Hansberry, was 
the father of Africa~Negro History. He taught these related subjects at Howard 
University for forty years, along with the subjects of anthropology and Egyptology. 
He traveled extensively through Africa and received many plaudits and scholar- 
ships. This life work is recorded in about ten volumes of history which can be 
found in the Moorland Room of the Howard University Library, Dr. Hansberry's 


name is indelible in the annals of Negro History, ye es ) {| 
~ / (Ar 


Mrs. Bertha Lomack 
Washington, D.C. 
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April 4, 1969 


The inner City Central of the Cardozo Area is at the fork of the road. 
There are programs for upper Cardozo and also for the Shaw Area. Now, what 
is for us? In this most neglected place very little interest is shown. Where 
is the help coming from and how soon? The fourteen liquor places in our neigh- 
borhood were burned. There is still housing shortage and dislocation of hundreds 
of families, an increase in crime, no Police Boys Club, no Community House, 
deprivation of shops and stores, etc. The U.P.O. #2 contributed almost nil 
in its three years here and did not project any leadership. Is this livable 


Washington? Who is going to patch up this place? We cannot be happy and 


Many times this condition has been: pointed out; for instance,- on 
February 12, 1967, there was a spread column in the Washington Post entitled 
"14th Street Strip" pointing up the disgraceful picture of liquor stores, cheap 
shops, general neglect of houses, shabbiness of neighborhoods, dirt, filth, 
and large numbers cf loafers. NOTHING DONE. I think this is an everlasting 


shame. Gan Youth find a way? 


Sincerely, 


Butte tom 


ae Bertha Lomack 
1PM ; 4 Washington, D.C. 
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African Studies & Research Program 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


AREA CODE 202: 797-1526 
April 22nd, 1969 


Mr. Julius Hobson 

D.C. Board of Education 
Franklin Administration Building 
13th & K Streets, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


This is the preliminary proposal for a project that will lead to the 
development of the type of meterials that seem needed for an integrated program 
of instruction in African languages and history. Although the language cited 
here is Swahili, the principle can be applied to other African language courses. 
Before drafting the final proposal I should like to have an opportunity to 
discuss this project with you. 


Yours sincerely, 


Joseph R. Applegate 
Acting Director 
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PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL: CORRELATED COURSES IN SWAHILI AND AFRICAN HISTORY 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


(Proposal from African Studies and Research Program, Howard University, 
Joseph Applegate, Acting Director). 


I. Introduction and Background 

The justificetion for the inclusion of a foreign language in the standard 
secondary school curriculum has varied with the development of ideas about 
language and its place in the general culture of a people. Basically, however, 
the reasons given for foreign language instruction have been directed toward the 
development of understanding of and communication with people outside of the 
the students! own cultural group, It is as a tool, then that the foreign 
language has been introduced. Additional reasons for this part of the standard 
curriculum have also been given: development of linguistic skills, improvement 
of verbal aptitude, understanding the bac':ground of the students’ tative 
language, extension of cultural frontiers, etc. Language study is hardly ever 
suggested as an end in itself. 

The use of language as a tool, an instrument of communication, is one of 
the features that has caused difficulty in many foreign language programs. 
A great deal of time is spent developing the tool before the student is given a 
chance to use it in a, meaningful way. Formal drills, exercises, explanations, 
etc. may be carried on for several years before the student has a chance to use 
the language for commnication. With the development of audio-lingual 
techniques of instruction, there has been some modification of this situation, 
but the situations in which the student uses the language are usually artificial 
and clearly recognizable as such, While superficial cultural patterns can be 
introduced, such patterns are usually those associated with the language: 


gestures, greeting patterns, and other things of this type. The promise that 
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the language will enable the student to understand another culture better is 
stated either implicitly or explicitly throughout the initial stages of the 
elementary and intermediate courses, and it is only after the student has 
survived the initiation, which may last for several years, that he is finally 
introduced to the culture of which the language is a part. Even at that point, 
the student may find that he is required to learn another more complex technique, 
i.e., translation, before he can begin to discuss the ideas developed by people 
of another cultural milieu; for these ideas are usually presented in literary 
worlss that are considered important or outstanding. If the student has been 
exposed to aucio-lingual instruction in the initial period, another problem is 
introduced; for there will be significant differences between the linguistic 
patterns that constitute colloquial and literary styles. 

These factors have done a great deal to discourage students who enroll in 
foreign language courses. In other areas of study, usually some attempt is 
made to find correlations between the subject matter presented and the students! 
daily experiences, Even if this attempt is not made by the professional 
educators (teachers and curriculum designers), there is an opportunity for 
students to find such correlations for themselves as long as the educational 
program deals with their own cultural milieu. If the subject matter deals with 
a culture that is several thousand miles away from the students, such correlations 
cannot be found easily; and the students may well lose interest. Furthermore, 
unless the student is exceptional, there will be no chance fer him to use the 
foreign language as a means of communication; for this is possible only when 
the student's family travels a great deal, or when the student lives ina 
community of which speakers of the foreign language are an integral part (a very 
unlixely situation in the United States today). Thus the student may well lose 
interest in developing skills and perfecting a tool which he may not be a»le to 


use for several years, if at all. 
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TI, At the present time, there is a growing interest in the study of Africa, 
its peoples and their cultures. Many reasons have been given for this 
increased interest (growing awareness of the significance of African nations, 
political and economic factors, expansion of areas of intercultural communication, 
search for identity on the part of a large minority group, etc.), and it is 
quite possible that some validity can be found for all of the reasons advanced. 
Some may be more pressing than others, but it is highly probable that among the 
students who have expressed an interest in Africa the factors listed above, as 
well as others, will be found to be important elements in the motivation. With 
the growing interest in Africa has cone the desire for the study of African 
languages. (This may indicate that the students are willing to accept the idea 
that a foreign language is a useful tool for the study of a foreign culture, ) 
Although the language usually requested is Swahili, the name of this language 
may be considered a symbol for African languages generally. (Preliminary 
investigations indicate that the request for Swahili may be due to misconceptions 
or erroneous beliefs about African languages. Some people, adults as well as 
secondary school students, have been found to believe that Swahili is a lingua 
franca for all of Africa; others have admitted that Swahili is the only African 
language name they know. Only a few have been motivated to request Swahili 
because they are interested in the relatively small area of East Africa where 
Swahili is spoisen, and many of these have been shocked cwhen told the number of 
native speaizers of Swahili according to the most recent surveys, c. 900,000 - 
1,000,000.) Although the reasons may be inaccurate or due to misconceptions, 
the interest is still present; and it may be possible to incorporate the study 
of African languages into the secondary school curriculum so that misconceptions 
and erroneous beliefs are corrected. (This, after all, is one of the major 
responsibilities of formal education.) Information desired by students can be 
supplied, and fringe benefits such as increased linguistic skill and improved 


esmmunication techniques in verbal expression by students are insured. 
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African language instruction has usually been oriented toward the training 
of students to use the language as a medium of expression, It is for this 
reason that many of the programs of study developed for African languages have 
concentrated om the use of audio-visual techniques, This may be due in large 
part to the fact that prograns of instruction have arisen from the need to train 
colonial administrators and others for whom direct conrmnication with spea'rers 
of African languages was necessary, but it has led to a situation in which the 
development of materials has been slanted toward the production of those materials 
which would be most likely to aid in the development of such skills. Further- 
more, the fact that many of the early researchers of the current period were 
anthropologists has supplied a great deal of infornation about the relationship 
of the languages to other features of the cultures, Unfortunately, the notion 
that the people who used African languages had no cultural institutions that 
would lead to the production of wor':s comparable to the literature of Buropean 
cultures prevented the introduction of African languages into standard educational 
prograns for those who did not plan to choose Africa as a field of specialization. 
Only two languages from an African language family, the Afro-Asiatic group, have 
found relatively widespread acceptance in college and university programs. 
These are Arabic and Hebrew. The tendency to emphasize the language as a ueans 
of cormunication and a means for study of the culture, however, may be useful in 
the preparation of programs to be used with students for whom these things are 
also important, It is quite possible that if the orientation is properly 
utilized, the introduction of instruction in African languages at the secondary 
school level may produce results that will assist in the improvenent of foreign 


language instruction generally. 
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Ili, If the students express a desire to learn more about a group of people - 
or several groups -— by studying a specific foreign language, one may teach the 
foreign language and use it as a vehicle for presenting infornation that students 
need. This infornation should include facts and data needed to correct 
misconceptions and erroneous beliefs, in the program of instruction, however, 
one should not insist that the student master all of the language before he 
begins to find answers to the questions which motivated hin to begin his study 
of the language. While perfect tools are desirable, it may be possible for 
one to begin to work with an extremely complex tool before one is able to 
visualize or predict in the abstract all of the jobs for which it may be used, 
This is the case with language. Students should begin to learn those things 
that led then to study a foreign language as soon as they begin their study of 
the language, not several years later if at all, 

iV. In terms of the conditions described above, it is proposed that the prograrn 
of instruction designed to satisfy the needs, or at least to meet the demands of 
those students and their parents who have presented then, be an experinental 
progran devidec into two parts: instruction in the foreign language and (2) 
instruction in African cultures and history using the foreign language (Swahili) 
as the medium of instruction. The two prograns should be presented concurrently 
with the material presented in the language course designed to provide those 
patterns and linguistic skills that the student will need for his work in the 
second course. Although the program may at first seem unusually difficult, 
there is reason to believe that utilization of the advanced techniques of foreign 
language instruction as well as the basic motivation of the students will 
facilitate the process of language instruction so that learning will be 
accelerated, ievertheless, it may be necessary to revise some of the ideas 
about contrastive analysis of languages and its application to foreign language 


instruction in order to prepare the materials to be used in such a progran of 


instruction, 
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v. In planning 2 program of this type, care rust be taken to guarantee the 
production of acdecuate materials anc the proper use of such materials in 
teaching sitvations the results of which will be used to evaluate the prograr. 
This program requires not only the wor: of linguists in the preparation of the 
teaching materials but also the wor’: of social scientists and historians. In 
testing the materials in classroom situations it will be necessary to have 
instructors wic are thoroughly faniliar with the naterials and the purpose of 
the program as well as instructors who are fluent in Swahili. The total 
progran, then, should lead to the production of one set of materials that will 
present works necessary for mastery of the language and another that will present 
tire introduction to African history in Swahili with the linguistic patterns 
(including vocabulary) correlated wit those of the language materials. In 


a 


addition, suidelines should be established for teacher training. 
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THE BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM 


If education if to be relevant, to Blacit people, it must have a two-fold 
purpose: revolution and nation-building. “f the education of Bleck students 
is to be meaningful, it must direct these studente toward the destruction of 
che forces of racism, colonialism and oppr@ssion that continue to drain Black 
people all over the world; end it mst develop in them the skille which will 
allow thea to conceptualize and structure the projections of future Black 
‘existence. | . | 

The Black Studies Program will adept @ total rather than fragmented ap- 
preach te the education of Black people. That is, it will focus upon the 
realities and prospects of African peoples where they exist: on the continent 
of Africa, in the West Indies, and in the Avericas... /Taus Black Studies 
Prograsm ie Pen African in scope. 

The main emphasis of Biack Studies will be toward the liberation of the 
Afriean world. Since education should serv: te expand the minds and spheres 
ef action of the people involved in it, Black Studies aust prepare Bleck 
people for the mest complete self expressios, which must, in fact, be liber- 
ation and seif-determination. Bieck Studies will take the position chet 
the total liberation of a people necessarily means thet those peceple separate 
theaselves in values, attitudes, social stractere and technology-from the 
forces which oppress them. Concurrent, thea, with the Liberation of African 
peeple must be the construction ef a durable, preductive and self-sufficient 
nation. The building of a lasting and meaningful African nation must be the 


end-product of the Black Studies Program 
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The Black Studies Program is composed of two major parts: 1. a degree 


program 2. a seriea of individual course offerings. 


THE COURSE OF STUDIES 

This is a systematic/four year course of study which will lead to a degree 
im Blaek Studies. It ie designed to develop skilled technicians who use their 
skills - scientific, cultural and politicel ~- for the liberation of African 
people and the building of a durable and productive African nation. All courses 
in this degree program/are mandatory, (see chart) though the student is ex- 
pected to begin to specialize in one of three basic areag in his third year. 
The first two years have as their major focus the de-colonization of the wind 
of the student. and the development of the interpretive skille necessary to 
define for ourselves the relationship between our history as a people and our 
present situation so that we may better underetand how we must ereate our 
future. The total amount of college credite for the completion of the first 


quarter of the course of study will be 18. 


THE INDIVIDUAL COURSE OFFERINGS 


The Bleck Studies Program also will offer several individual courses 
whieh will net lead to a degree in Black Stvdies, bat which will fecus upon 
various aspects of Black histery and culture, (see attached list) aad which 


will be open to the entire student body for credit. 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM 
FIRST QUARTER 


HOTE: ALL COURSES ARE MANDATORY 


COURSES BY QUARTERS Histavcrors — SECTIONS 
Pan African World History and Society in the Garrett z 
Ageicam World Nioku iS 
Gnyewe - 2 


Netureai Scienecas Uses of Science im History, ' Wells 


i 

a Basic Course (isterical Ahmed 2 

Tune’ ions ) Brooks us 

Communicative Skilis Usage of Language Nioku me | 
Willisians a 

Taylor z 

Wiley 2 

Mayfield a 

Wiles i 
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Agvican Peoples aud 


Uses and Techniques of Parker 
World Reality Peeification Cox, Winston 
Cobb 


Cox, Cortiand 
| Rooks . 
| . Scarborough 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM ; YEAR ONE 


AREA COURSES 


The study of the historical, social 
and cultural developments of the 3 
major African Communities: Carib- 
bean, Continent, Americas 


Natural Sciences: 


Basic Courses-*Historical survey of 
the general principles and uses of the 
sciences and introduction to practical 
application of these principles to the 
social life of the black community. 


A course designed to advance the con- 
cepts and applications of Reading, 
Writing, and Speech 


Focus? 


(all courses mandatory) 


Decolonization of the mind 


Development of the ways 


of looking at the world (interpretative 


Skills) 


COURSES BY QUARTERS 


3rd: 


Ret: 
2nd: 


3rd: 


History and Society in the African World 
(History aad peopling of the African worid) 
African Civilization 
(Literary and intellectual history) 
(Organization and content of the African world, ak 
communal patterns) 
Contemporary Problems and Prespects in the Pan African 
World 
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Uses of Sefence in History, a Basic Course 

(Histerical functions) 
History of Math/...of Biological Sciences/...0f the 
Physical Sciences (ONE of the 3) 
Application and implementation of Biclogical Sciences/ 
Physical Sciences/ Math (ONE of 3) 


Usage of Language 
(Role in African societies, a conceptual approach using 
no single language as the limiting criterion) 
Seminar Workshop in Development of Communicative Skilis 
Compositional Procedure 
(Practical, basic application of communicative skilis) 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM : YEAR ONE continued (all courses mandatory) 


AREA COURSES COURSES BY QUARTERS 


Uses and Techniques of Pacification 
(Moving from a poverty program level to the level of 
foreign aid in order to develop a world view of paci« 
£ication) 
2nd: Politics ef Dependency 
(Educational, political, anthropological, enonomical) 
ard: Quest for Unity and Solidarity/ African Peoples in the 
Third World 


The survey and analysis of the domina- 
tinge forces and facts and the relation~ 
ship of African peoples to this context 


2) Languages lst: Choice of: Swahili, Kikuyu, Arabic; French, Spanish, 
Pertuguese 
2nd; Centinuation 


3rd: Continuation 


6) Phusical Development: lst: Choice of: Aikido, Karate, T’ai Chi, Gung Fu, Stick 
Fighting, Rifiry, Aquatice, Gymnastics, The 
Program of study and activity in the African Hunt, Dance 
arts which strengthen the body and dis-<- 2nd: Continuation 
cipline the mind 3ra: Continuation 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM : YEAR TWO 


Focus: 


AREA COURSES 


1) ist: 
History and analysis designed to develop and s 
the student's iaterpretative understanding 
ef political developments in the African 3rd 2 


world 


Discussion of cultural themes in specific 
afteas of African world 


3xd: 


Life and Time of 


(all courses mandatory) 


Major emphasis on Interpretative Skills 


COURSES BY QUARTERS 


The Africac World (survey couree) 
(Americas, Caribbean ,&Cont inent } 
Imperialism and Racism in Americas/ ...Caribbean/ 
Or >>. Continent (ONE o£ the 3) 
Rise of Nationalism 
(Federation in Caribbean, Black Power in America, 
er independence in the Continent ONE of 3) 


Black Religion 
(Ancestral worship in Africa/ Religious move- 
ments in Caribbean/ independent Black church fa 
America ONE of 3) 

Musical Tradition Amoag African Peoples 
(Blues in America/ Calypso tradition in the West 
indies/ Musical tradition in Africa ONE of 3) 

Literary Tradition (survey course) 

Written and oral) 


Nation-Builidersa 
(Sundiata, Musa, Shaka, Toussaint 1 "Ouverture, 
Henri-Chrietephe } 

Men of Resistance 
(DuBoieg, Delaney, L°Guverture, Walker, Tubman, 
Turner, Vesey, Toure, Trath, Blyden, Casely- 
Hayford, John Chilembwe, Bibi Amima) 

Pan African Nationalists 
(Garvey, Nkrumah, DuBois, Fanon, Carmichael, 
Forman, Shirley Grahas) 
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BLA LES P 2 YEAR Two continued {ali courses mandatory) 


AREA COURSES COURSES BY QUARTERS 


ist: Interpretative Skilis (ONE of 3) 
Math/ Bio Seif Phy Sci 

2nd: Technical Skills 
ONE of the sbove areas 

3rd: Applied Skills 
ONE of the abowe areas 


5) Languages lst; Continuation of firet year 
: 2nd3 Continuation 
3rd: Continuation 


6) Physical Development: intermediate Stage lat; Continuation of first year 
2nd; Contiauation 
3rd: Continuation 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM : YUAR TOURER PIRST QUARTER continued 
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NATION BUILDING 
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Pelitical Core | Culteral Core 


&> Tab 7) Phusiecri Bevelopment 
5) Language (optional)-advenced 


6) Physical Development 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM: THIRD YEAR SECOND QUARTER 


NATION BUILDING : 


i) Nation Buiidiag: TIastitutions (required fer all three cores 


Technical Core Political Cere Cuitural Core 


2) Developing Political inetituticas 
of Pan African 


2) Developing Cultural 
isstitutione of Pan 
African 


2) Developing technical institutions 
of Pen Africa 
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ANACOSTIA NEIGHBOREGGD MUSEUM 


Changing the African- 
American Image Through 
History 


Frederick Augustus Douglass 


ABOLITIONIST, ORATOR, PUBLISHER AND 
WRITER, STATESMAN AND DIPLOMAT— 
BUT FIRST AND FOREMOST A “FREEDOM 
FIGHTER” WHO DEDICATED HIS LIFE TO 
THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 
FOR ALL OPPRESSED PEOPLE ... 


THE GREAT SPIRIT OF THIS REMARKABLE 
MAN, WHOSE STIRRING ORATORY ON BE- 
HALF OF HIS PEOPLE IS AS MEANINGFUL 
TODAY AS IT WAS A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, IS BROUGHT TO LIFE THROUGH THE 
GRAPHIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL ARTS AND 
THE SPOKEN WORD. 


THE EXHIBIT WILL INCLUDE HISTORICAL 
EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES OF IMPOR- 
TANCE DURING THE LIFETIME OF FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS, 1817-1895. 


{ 
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PROGRAM FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Date 


9 
10 
11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Formal Opening of the Exhibit 
Film: “History of the Negro in America” Part I 
Film: “History of the Negro in America” Part II 
Illustrated Lecture: “Black Artists 1800-1968” 

Mr. Carroll Greene, Jr.—8 p.m. 
Film: “History of the Negro in America” Part III 
Lecture: “Early Kingdoms of Africa” 


Miss Anne Forrester—8 p.m. 
Lecture & Poetry Reading: “One Hundred Years of Black 
Writing” 


Mr. Gaston Neal—8 p.m. 

Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 

Groups Only): “Early Explorations of the Black Man” 

Part I 
Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1:30 p.m. 

Lecture: “The Negro in Education: The Atlanta Story” 
Dr. Edward S. Hope—8 p.m. 

Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon” A play based on the life 
of Frederick Douglass—2 and 5 p.m. 


Twenty-Third Annual Birthday Observance: 
Frederick Douglass Committee of the Washington and 
Vicinity Federation of Women’s Clubs—1 p.m. 
Mrs. Eudora K. Gilmore, Chairman 
Lecture: “The Reconstruction Era Revisited” 
Mr. John Coleman—3 p.m. 

Play: “This is America” based on the problems of today from 
the perspective of the past. Written and produced by the 
members of Black Drama, Inc.—5 p.m. 

Film: “Booker T. Washington” 

Poetry Readings: “From the Dark Testament—An Evening 
of Poetry by American Negro Poets” 

Mr. Darryl Croxton—8 p.m. 


Film; “The Life of Frederick Douglass” 
Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon”—8 p.m. 


Date 


19 Film: “Jackie Robinson” 
Discussion: “How We Got Here As A People” 
Mr. Marvin Holloway—8 p.m. 


20 Lecture and Workshop: “One Hundred Years of Black Writ- 
ing”—Mr. Gaston Neal—8 p.m. 


21 Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 
Groups Only): “Early Explorations of the Black Man” 
Part II 
Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1 :30 p.m. 
Concert: The Columbians—Choir of 25 Voices—8 p.m. 


22 Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon”—1 :30 p.m. 
Play: “This Is America”—4 p.m. 


23 Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon’’—2 p.m. 
Play: “This Is America”—5 p.m. 


24 Film: “The Weapons of Gordon Parks”—LIFE Photographer 
Lave Performance by Teenage Band: The Blazers of Roose- 
velt High School—8 p.m. 


25 Film: “Martin Luther King, Man of Peace” 
Lecture: “Role and Function of the Black Church”—Rey- 
erend Douglas Moore—8 p.m. 


26 Filmstrips: “American Negro Pathfinders” 
Panel Discussion: “What Should Africa Mean To Us Today?” 
Mr. Charles Cobb, Mr. Courtland Cox, Mr. Marvin Hollo- 
way—8 p.m. 


28 Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 
Groups Only) : “Early Exploration of the Black Man” Part 
IJI—Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1 :30 p.m. 


“Legacy of Honor Filmstrip on Afro-American History will be 
shown to tour groups on request through February 28. All films 
listed will be scheduled for tour groups. 

Science Units for February: “Discussion, Slides, and Exhibits on 
the Contributions of Black Scientists” —Thursdays and Fridays 
by appointment 


ALL PERFORMANCES ARE FREE 


EXHIBIT OPENS 1 p.m. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1969 


Biographical Notes 


JOHN COLEMAN is presently Chief of the Sample Research Staff 
of the Internal Revenue Service. He received his B.A. from 
Howard University and his M.A. from American University. 


DARRYL CROXTON is currently appearing with Arena Stage in 
“King Lear,” “The Three Penny Opera,” and “Three Characters 
in Search of an Author.” 


ANNE FORRESTER, COURTLAND Cox, CHARLES COBB, and MARVIN 
HOLLOWAY all represent Afro-American Resources, an educa- 
tional non-profit corporation, located at 2001 11th Street NW. 


CARROLL GREENE, Jr., is a research fellow at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, as well as curator of the Afro-American collection at the 
Frederick Douglass Institute. 


EDWARD S. HopPE, Ph. D., a resident of Anacostia, is with the Of- 
fice of Education, HEW. He was formerly a professor at Howard 
University and is professor-emeritus of American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon. He is the son of the late John Hope who was 
president of Morehouse College. 


THE REVEREND DouGLAS Moor: is pastor of Calloway Methodist 
Church in Arlington, Virginia. He is also the Assistant Project 
Director for the Redevelopment Land Agency of the District of 
Columbia. 


GASTON NEAL is the founder of both the New School for Afro- 
American Thought and The Black Workshop. His articles have 
appeared in numerous magazines, and his poetry has been in- 
cluded in such books as “The Black Power Revolt’ and “Black 
Fire.” 


LARRY ERSKINE THOMAS is research and design coordinator for 
the Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. His paintings have been 
exhibited both in this country and in Africa. He has conducted 
research at the Cairo Museum in Egypt, and lived for 10 years in 
Ethiopia. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BLACK DRAGON is based on the life of Fred- 
erick Douglass, a black man, born in slavery and self-educated, who 
rose to become the most fiery spokesman of his time and a pas- 
sionate leader of his people. “The Ballad of the Black Dragon” is 
an educational and historical documentation of several of Doug- 
lass’ famous speeches. The play was written by Jaye Williams 
and Caroline D. Gabel. Jaye Williams, who plays the role of 
Frederick Douglass, also directed the cast of six actors. 


THIS IS AMERICA, a play within a play, dramatizes the problems 
of today and draws on the solutions offered by black leaders of 
both the past and present. This presentation was written and 
produced by Black Drama, a group of young people from 
Anacostia. 
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The Anacostia Museum takes the opportunity 
to welcome you to our Afro-American History 
Exhibit. All performances and activities are free, 
however, we welcome you to make contributions 
to our efforts. The Museum is a private non-profit 
organization. 


Museum hours are 10-6 weekdays, and 1-6 on 
weekends except for special performances as 
listed. 


Stony the road we trod, 

Bitter the chast’ng rod, 

Felt in the days when hope un-born—had died ; 

Yet with a steady beat, 

Have not our weary feet 

Come to the place for which our fathers sighed? 

We have come over a way that with tears has been watered 

We have come, treading our path thro’ the blood of the 
slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, till now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star is cast. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTNG OFFICE : 1969—O-331-189 


Production Staff 
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Changing the African- 
American Image Through 
History 


Frederick Augustus Douglass 


ABOLITIONIST, ORATOR, PUBLISHER AND 
WRITER, STATESMAN AND DIPLOMAT— 
BUT FIRST AND FOREMOST A “FREEDOM 
FIGHTER” WHO DEDICATED HIS LIFE TO 
THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 
FOR ALL OPPRESSED PEOPLE... 


THE GREAT SPIRIT OF THIS REMARKABLE 
MAN, WHOSE STIRRING ORATORY ON BE- 
HALF OF HIS PEOPLE IS AS MEANINGFUL 
TODAY AS IT WAS A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, IS BROUGHT TO LIFE THROUGH THE 
GRAPHIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL ARTS AND 
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PROGRAM FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


es . Date — 


Formal Opening of the Exhibit 
Film: “History of the Negro in America” Part I 
Film: “History of the Negro in America’ Part II 
Illustrated Lecture: “Black Artists 1800-1968” 

Mr. Carroll Greene, Jr.—8 p.m. 
Film: “History of the Negro in America” Part III 
Lecture: “Early Kingdoms of Africa” 

Miss Anne Forrester—8 p.m. 


Lecture & Poetry Reading: “One Hundred Years of Black 
Writing” 

Mr. Gaston Neal—8 p.m. 

Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 
Groups Only): “Early Explorations of the Black Man” 
Part I 
Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1 :30 p.m. 

Lecture: “The Negro in Education: The Atlanta Story” 

Dr. Edward 8S. Hope—8 p.m. 

Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon” A play based on the life 

of Frederick Douglass—2 and 5 p.m. 


Twenty-Third Annual Birthday Observance: 
Frederick Douglass Committee of the Washington and 
Vicinity Federation of Women’s Clubs—1 p.m. 
Mrs. Eudora K. Gilmore, Chairman 

Lecture: “The Reconstruction Era Revisited” 
Mr. John Coleman—3 p.m. 

Play: “This is America” based on the problems of today from 
the perspective of the past. Written and produced by the 
members of Black Drama, Inc.—5 p.m. 


Film: “Booker T. Washington” 

Poetry Readings: “From the Dark Testament—An Evening 
of Poetry by American Negro Poets” 
Mr. Darryl] Croxton—8 p.m. 


Film: “The Life of Frederick Douglass” 
Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon”—8 p.m. 


Date 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


28 


Film: “Jackie Robinson” 
Discussion: “How We Got Here As A People” 
Mr. Marvin Holloway—8 p.m. 


Lecture and Workshop: “One Hundred Years of Black Writ- 
ing”—Mr. Gaston Neal—8 p.m. 


Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 
Groups Only): “Early Explorations of the Black Man” 
Part II 
Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1:30 p.m. 

Concert: The Columbians—Choir of 25 Voices—8 p.m. 


Play: “Ballad of the Black Dragon”—1 :30 p.m. 
Play: “This Is America”—4 p.m. 


Play: ‘Ballad of the Black Dragon”—2 p.m. 
Play: “This Is America”—5 p.m. 


Film: “The Weapons of Gordon Parks”—LIFE Photographer 
Live Performance by Teenage Band: The Blazers of Roose- 
velt High School—8 p.m. 


Film: “Martin Luther King, Man of Peace” 
Lecture: “Role and Function of the Black Church’—Rey- 
erend Douglas Moore—8 p.m. 


Filmstrips: “American Negro Pathfinders” 

Panel Discussion: “What Should Africa Mean To Us Today?” 
Mr. Charles Cobb, Mr. Courtland Cox, Mr. Marvin Hollo- 
way—8 p.m. 

Informal Discussion (for Junior and Senior High School 
Groups Only) : “Early Exploration of the Black Man” Part 
IIJ—Mr. Larry E. Thomas—1 :30 p.m. 


“Legacy of Honor Filmstrip on Afro-American History will be 
shown to tour groups on request through February 28. All films 
listed will be scheduled for tour groups. 

Science Units for February: “Discussion, Slides, and Exhibits on 
the Contributions of Black Scientists”—Thursdays and Fridays 
by appointment 


ALL PERFORMANCES ARE FREE 


EXHIBIT OPENS 1 p.m. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1969 


Biographical Notes 


JOHN COLEMAN is presently Chief of the Sample Research Staff 
of the Internal Revenue Service. He received his B.A. from 
Howard University and his M.A. from American University. 


DARRYL CROXTON is currently appearing with Arena Stage in 
“King Lear,” “The Three Penny Opera,” and “Three Characters 
in Search of an Author.” 


ANNE FORRESTER, COURTLAND Cox, CHARLES COBB, and MARVIN 
HOLLOWAY all represent Afro-American Resources, an educa- 
tional non-profit corporation, located at 2001 11th Street NW. 


CARROLL GREENE, Jr., is a research fellow at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, as well as curator of the Afro-American collection at the 
Frederick Douglass Institute. 


EDWARD S. HOPE, Ph. D., a resident of Anacostia, is with the Of- 
fice of Education, HEW. He was formerly a professor at Howard 
University and is professor-emeritus of American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon. He is the son of the late John Hope who was 
president of Morehouse College. 


THE REVEREND DOUGLAS Mookrz is pastor of Calloway Methodist 
Church in Arlington, Virginia. He is also the Assistant Project 
Director for the Redevelopment Land Agency of the District of 
Columbia. 


GASTON NEAL is the founder of both the New School for Afro- 
American Thought and The Black Workshop. His articles have 
appeared in numerous magazines, and his poetry has been in- 
cluded in such books as “The Black Power Revolt” and “Black 
Fire.” 


LARRY ERSKINE THOMAS is research and design coordinator for 
the Anacostia Neighborhood Museum. His paintings have been 
exhibited both in this country and in Africa. He has conducted 
research at the Cairo Museum in Egypt, and lived for 10 years in 
Ethiopia. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BLACK DRAGON is based on the life of Fred- 
erick Douglass, a black man, born in slavery and self-educated, who 
rose to become the most fiery spokesman of his time and a pas- 
sionate leader of his people. “The Ballad of the Black Dragon”’ is 
an educational and historical documentation of several of Doug- 
lass’ famous speeches. The play was written by Jaye Williams 
and Caroline D. Gabel. Jaye Williams, who plays the role of 
Frederick Douglass, also directed the cast of six actors. 


THIS IS AMERICA, a play within a play, dramatizes the problems 
of today and draws on the solutions offered by black leaders of 
both the past and present. This presentation was written and 
produced by Black Drama, a group of young people from 
Anacostia. 
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The Anacostia Museum takes the opportunity 
to welcome you to our Afro-American History 
Exhibit. All performances and activities are free, 
however, we welcome you to make contributions 
to our efforts. The Museum is a private non-profit 
organization. 


Museum hours are 10-6 weekdays, and 1-6 on 
weekends except for special performances as 
listed. 


Stony the road we trod, 

Bitter the chast’ng rod, 

Felt in the days when hope un-born—had died ; 

Yet with a steady beat, 

Have not our weary feet 

Come to the place for which our fathers sighed? 

We have come over a way that with tears has been watered 

We have come, treading our path thro’ the blood of the 
slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, till now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star is cast. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTNG OFFICE : 1969—O-331-189 
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AFRO-AMERICAN THOUGHT 
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THE POSITION OF THE NEW SCHOOL OF AF.20-AMERICAN THOUGHT 


The Purpose of the New School of Afro-American Thought 


See oo EEE 0 SR CoE 


The New School of Afro-American Thought has been created, firs 
to gather the minds of the Black Community and together with them, find 
a way out of our present dilemma. 

We believe that in order to see the world and its people in 
a proper perspective, we must look inward: we must first understand 
and respect ourselves. This is something we can only do through a com- 
plete knowledgeof ourselves as a people. 

Primarily, we offer a practical, intellectual alternative to ¢ 
"Black Anglo-Saxon Mentality"...a kind of mental self-dtermination 
that may someday bring us self-determination and liberation in all 
other aspects of life. 

We solicit the support of the entire Afro-American community 
to help provide the economic, political and emotional condition which 
would make this purpose achievable in a hostile society. 

The New School of Afro-American Thought (NSAT) is in every 
sense of the word an education institution. Everything that goes on 
within the confinesand under the auspices of NSAT is educational; that 
is to say, that it is concdrned with alleviation of ignorance among 
Afro-Americans ~ first ignorance about ourselves and then about our 
environment. The New School of Afro-American Thought in and of itself 
is not political, religious, economic (profit), or anything else other 
than educational. It is educational in the broadest sense of that term 


and encompasses all of life and its processes. 
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THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 

What we understand by education is the application of all ones 
knowledge for the benefit of the collective which in term will benefit 
each individual eeneneene collective. To this end what must consti- 
tute a basic part of one's education is the understanding of people 
rather than things. We realize that once people understand themselves 
that their knowledge of things is faciliateted, that the exclusive knovw- 
ledge of things does not guarantee knowledge of people and mn fact con- 
tributes to the erosion, disintegration, and destruction of the creati- 
vity of man. 

Therefore, education must (1) teach Black People who they are, 
(2) teach Black People what they are fighting for, (3) teach Black Peo- 
ole who they must identify with, (4) teach Black People where their 
loyalty must lie, (5) teach Black People what must be done, (6) teach 
Black Peophe how to do it, and (7) teach Black People that the destinier 
of all Black People are inseparbly linked whether we are in North, 
Central, or South America the West Indies, Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

These things education must each Black People and assure us 0 
our unification, or in the language of our ancestors - Umojafication. 
We must take the Three Fold Path to Umoja (unity). The first step is 
inspiration by emotion. In the field of education we realize that tt 
ig the youth who are inspired by their emotions to learn and try new 
ways and methods of thinking and doing things. We realize that feeling 
or intuition or emotion is also a valid form of knowledge that has been 
misunderstood, neglézted and undervalued by the West and that it must 
se replaced into its righteous position towaml understanding man and- 


the universe. Its opposite, the second step, is enlightenment by reasco 
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Once one has apprehended the world through one's senses he must be able 
to systemitize his perceptions into ideas and concepts or comprehend 
the world by one's reason. It is usually older Black People who have 
more varied and wider experiences that have enlightenment by reason 
and who must teach this part to younger Black People. When both aspects 
are combined we have sustenance by knowledge, the unity of pracgice anc 
theory, of apprehension and comprehension, of perception and understan- 
ding. It is this step that will guarantee that the life-forces of our 
ancestors will be transmitted through us to our children and sustain 
the existence of all Black People. Thus the Omojafication of ourselves 
will insure the education and understanding of ourselves towards cre- 
ating a new world and rebuilding the Back Community, the Black Nation, 
and the whole universe. 


THE FAILURE OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


One of the fundamental problems of Western education in parti. 
cular and Western civilization in general is that there is no basis for 
translating theory, what one knows and learne, into practice. a tnateag 
fact Western civilization is based upon this dochotmy between one's 
knowledge and one's action. Today, we call this dichotomy, hypocrisy. 

Beginning with Greece, the foundation of “estern civilization 
equality, justice and freedom of all individuals is continuously affirm 
Yet when one examines the thought, writings, and deeds of its greatest 
philosophers and statesmen we find that this freedome, justice, and e- 
quality is in essence the right to exploit the mass of humanity and is 
reserved only for a priviliged few who such the blood of the non- 
priviliged majority. 


This was most true during the Furopean Renaissance when in ti 
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name of its most sacred and profane doctrine of beliefs, Christianity, 
it set out to pillage and destroy other people's traditions, customs, 
and beliefs. Time and time again the rape of the world has been justi- 
fied in the name of some “ism" and then forced down the throats of thos 
who could only vomit out its hypocrisy. This is clearly evidence today 
when people are being shackled and killed in the name of protecting anc 
freeing the world. 

Many of the world's greatest achievements of science, which 


has its roots in Mother Africa, has not been for the construction of 


humanity, but has been for the destruction of humanity. Thus the legac 
and chief inventions of the West has been the racial, spiritual, and 
atomic dis-integration of man. 
THE UNITY OF LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Now, there must be a complete unity of all aspects of one's 
life and in particular education must be indelibly linked with one's 1li 
processes for the benefit of each Black man and woman and all Black Pec 
ple. Those who have knowledge primarily from books must be linked with 
those who have knowledge from the streets and vice versa to confront 
and solve all the problems of Black People. Education must assure thai 
all of what one learns can be and will be applied to concrete practica: 
problems and their solutions. If our people can throw molotev cocktai’ 
in white stores, we can certainly throw molotov cocktails in our minds. 
Mathematics, physics, electronics, sociology, religion and other sciene 
must not be viewed as abstractions, but comprehended as the concentrate 


experiences of man's inter-relationships with man, nature and the uni- 


verse to mold and control his own destiny. 
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INDEPENDENT BLACK INSTITUTIONS 

The best way to. accomplish these objectives is to create inde 
Black educational institutions like the New School of Afro-American 
Thought. We see the creation of such institutions as the primary 
method to insure a binding link with schools and the Black Community, 
Blackening the curriculum, solving the problems of Black Students and 
Educators, and assuring the education of every Black American towards 
a new awareness of himself. 

his has been a constant point of contention between Black 
Institutionalists and Black Organizationalists. Black Organizationali' 
have repeatedly attempted to achieve reforms in the present education- 
al system and have met with varying degrees of success throughout the 
country. In such projects as the Black Studies Program at Merritt 
College in Oakland California, San Francisco State College in San 
Wrancisco, California, and the struggle for reforms at colleges as 
Howard, Fisk, Columbia, Southern Texas and other Universities the push. 
for progressive Black programs have been exemplary. Those who had a 
large part in organizing these projects have seen their work im each 
cause subverted by the administration of the schools so that their 
programs are almost unrecognizable. At Merritt College and San Fran- 
cisco State College, for example, incompetent instructors have receive 
important positions, progressive teachers and students have been elimi 
nated, classes and funds have been withdrawn with little or no expla- 
nation, promises and concessions have heen disregarded, plus numerous 
other tactics of harassment, intimidation, and bribery to water down 
and destroy any Black Studies program. Undoubtedly, this same course 


will be followed by othe: colleges, universities or schools that atte: 
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to implement similar programs. 

Thus we see even more the overwhelming necessity to create 
complete independent Black educational institutions in the Black Com- 
munity. That is to say, the present system, we encourage it and re- 
spect their sincerity to offer viable programs to Black People. Black 
Institutionalists can help push demands.for reform. t the same time, 
Black Institutionalists need creative educational skills and techniques 
to be used in Black Institutions like the New School of Afro-American 
Thought that offer a realistic alternative to Black People that will be 
the means to achieve our goals. We want to be assured that our childre: 
will be taught by those who understand them best, that is by other Blac} 
People concerned about our problems with the will and determination to 
complete their solutions. We are for the complete integration of educa- 
tion with the lives of Black People in a very real and meaningful unity, 
for the integration of one's thoughts with one's actions, for a Love 


Supreme for our people. 


HOW THE NEW SCHOOL IS ORGANIZED 
The New School of Afro-American Thought consists of two basic 
structures: the board of directors and the general membership. 
ibe What is the Board of Directors' responsibility? 
The Board of Directors is the highest level of organization in 
“he School and is responsible for formulating the school’s policy... +ine 
Board of Directors will resolve only conflicts within the school that 
cannot be resolved at a lower level. 


Lie Who comprises the Board of Directors? 


The Executive Director 
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The Director of Security 
The Director of Business 
The Director of Public Relations 
The Director of Pund Raising 
The Director of Physical Plans 
The Director of Liberal Axts 
The Cultural Director 
The Technical Director 
oi What is the General Membership? 


The General Membership of the New School of Afro-American 
Thought is the working body of the school. All members of the Board 


of Directors will be part of the General Membership. 
3.a. How can one become a member of NSAT? 

Membership will be restricted to the Afro-American Community. 
No one other than Afro-American Community members can become a member 
or hold an office at any level of NSAT. Ail members of the Afro-Amer- 
ican Community have a right to membership unless that right is forefei’ 
by action which is exploitative to the Afro-American Community. 
oe De The rights and privileges of a member of the New School of 
Afro-American Thought are as follows: (i) attendance at all classes 
that are being conducted at the School (ii) attendance at meetings 
of the General Membership, (iii) participation in all discussions con- 
cerning programs, (iv) election of officers, (v) nomination for 


offices, and (vi) appointment to the board. 


SPolels The Duty of Members of NSAT is to participate. 
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SUDDEN REVOLUTION Philadelphia, Pa. 11-17-67 


THE STATUS QUO nationally and especially in Philadelphia has been 
for some time a matter of white against black, rich against poor, 
city against suburb, power structure against powerless people, acti- 
vists against apathetics, and old against young, 


THE UNILATERAL IMPLEMENTATION OF ANTI-RIOT POLICE COUNT DOWN in 
Philadelphia (to experiment its effectivenss) on the occasion of 

a harmless demonstration by school children at the Board of Educa- 
tion Building at 2lst and Parkway instantly subverted that STATUS 
QUO: 


IMMEDIATE REACTION forced black and white aroun! the city to scream 
in horror...even those who were not integrationist but who somewhere 
in their being nourished the potential to be human. SUBVERSION of 
the STATUS QUO BY POLICE ACTION forced affluents to protest what had 
been done to children of the inner city, many of whom were poor: 
MAXIMUM FORCE IN THE FACE OF MINIMUM THREAT (meaning armed police 
and unsuspecting school childfen) revealed to young and old alike 
the FUTILITY OF BRUTE FORCE if our goal is SURVIVAL OF THE SPECIES. 
If that is not our goal, then it is imperative that those who are 
not intended to survive the enlightened to that fact and given even 
a sporting chance to decide how they will be blown away...whether 

in defense of their own mucderer or whether in protection of their 
own life: 


FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME IN THF MODERN STRUGGLE OF THE BLACK MAN IN 
AMERICA THE POWER STRUCTURE OF A MAJOR CITY HAS BEEN SUDDENLY SPLIT. 


DAVID (little black school children) has struck the VITAL SPOT OF 
GOLIATH (big city power structure): Astute observers said that 
Philadelphia could not be organized along racial, economic, cass, 
and other superficial lines. They said it was due to the geography 
..ethat this was really four small cities (North Philadelphia, West 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and South Philadelphia) WE, BLACK PHILA- 
DELPHIANS, said that it was because Philadelphia had a traditional 
RHETORIC of altruism and do-gooderism but that most modern PHILADEL- 
PHIANS had never had a guts-experience confrontation and that this 
possibility has been the greatest fear of all...even greater than 
the fear of black people in civil service jobs, living in suburban 
houses, holding college degrees, gaining executive positions in 
strategic places. None of these ‘things’ was difficult for Phila- 
delphians because they could be done without CONFRONTATION. 


THESE TOKEN THINGS could be achieved without CONFRONTATION because 
of many reasons. A typical factor is the fact that Philadelphia is 
well serviced by two major federally subsidized commuter railway 
lines which have permitted affluent, white, conservative, establish- 
ment oriented, people to move to nearby places in suburbs, other 
cities, and adjaceat states...and this has been possible for them 
without sacrificing their family interests and spheres of control 
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20 SUDDEN REVOLUTION 


in Philadelphia proper. Consequently, many sections of our inner 
city still have sentimental value for many people living in outlying 
areas. When THE OTHER AMERICA was "discovered" by Michael Harrington, 
those living in the hinterland began looking again to the little row 
houses now standing where they themselves once lived. 


RELATIONSHIPS among PHILADELPHIANS of DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS have been 
expanding feverishly for the past two years. The reaction to last 
Friday's events indicated that some underlying psychological together- 
ness has been achieved. For example, affluent suburbanits immediate- 
ly recognized that their role was to secure funds and forward them to 
people in the effected neighborhoods...and to do this with no question: 
asked and no strings attached. They also saw that their energy end 
protest should be directed at their own leaders and power structure 
and not at innocent BLACK CHILDREN who were the victims of the BRUTE 
FORCE behaviour! They began to see that the only joint action between 
separated people in these times of crisis must have a common psy 
chological base before there can ever be the possibility of a physi- 
cally integrated base. 


SUDDEN REVOLUTION has revealed that the greatest cleavage in Phila- 
delphia is not racial, not economical, not geographical, not religious 
not political, and not a matter of age groups, nor is it men against 
women. THE GREATEST CLEAVAGE IN PHILADELPHIA IS REVEALED TO BE those 
who believe in HUMAN SURVIVAL AGAINST those who believe in the auto- 
matic destruction of HUMAN BEINGS for asserting themselves in matters 
of their own community, their own institutions, their own chiidren,; 
their own destiny: 


THOSE OF US WHO BELIEVE IN HUMAN SURVIVAL recoguize that when any 


IT BEHOOVES ALL ENLIGHTENED PEOPLE, white and black, .to analyze 
thoroughly the implications of a police force which can investigete, — 
apprehend, judge, and execute without any direct public accountabili- 
ty at the steps along the way in that process. We should all analyze 
a situation where a police commissioner can be heard hourly over the 
radio reiterating his dictatorial program of LAW AND ORDER and while 
the superintendent of schools (during the same interval of time) is 
unable to secure air time on that particualr station TO STATE WHAT HE 
WOULD LIKE TO STATE. 


We should all seek quickly to understand why the LOCAL PRESS did not 
address itself to the issues butrather to the reactions to the issues. 
THE LOCAL PRESS has not presented any analysis of the situation but 
they have repeatedly headlined and provoked action and reaction by 
known opposing forces. 
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We should recognize the nature of divisiveness and remove ourselves 
from those masters of division who constantly place before us on radio, 
television, and newspapers the refinements of division while at the 
game time they avoid exposing any perspective which examines all ele- 
ments in relation to each other, the people, their motivations, their 
ability to achieve improvements for themselves and the public good. 


ALL THESE VOICES of the STATUS QUO are shrieking and wimpering their 
CONFUSION, their ALARM, their DISEASED fragmented VIEW OF EVENTS AND 
PEOPLE. They are regurgitating their own invented unwhole, inhuman 
view of MAN a CREATION OF GOD: They have been deluded a d controlled 
by people in positions of power who got there by believing in division 
as a way of controlling people: They are deceived into thinking that 
they can survive after they have killed people they dont like: They 
have DEIFIED WHITENESS through the commercial pagan teligion called 
Christianity which is in many cases prostituting and profiting from 
the LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST which LIFE PREVAILS as a MAJOR UNIVERSAL 
DEMONSTRATION directed at another POWER STRUCTURE in another day 2nd 
which paved the way for BLACK PEOPLE TODAY to assert their HUMAN SPIRIT’ 
in spite of oppression and repression of their mortal body: 


AND THAT IS THE VITAL SPOT OF THIS GOLIATH .his ability to dictate the 
HUMAN SPIRIT and the mortal body. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS THAT VE- 
HICLE WHEREBY THIS GOLIATH ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL THE HUMAN SPIRIT BY 
CLOUDING IT WITH FALSE GOALS, FALSE VALUES, AND A TOTALLY FALSE STAND- 
ARD OF LIFE: on the other hand it is THE POLICE SYSTEM WHICH IS THE 
VEHICLE WHERWBY GOLIATH ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL THE MORTAL BODY WITH BRUTE 
FORCE, INTIMIDATION, LIES, CONFUSION, CHAOS, AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
NEGATIVE POWER. Negative power is after all simply a denial of the 
possitive power which is the birth right of every HUMAN BEING who can 
control his own way of thinking: 


B&B DIRECT CONFRONTATION BETWEEN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE POLICE 
SYSTEM IS A CONFRONTATION BETWEEN THE FACT OF BRUTE FORCE AND THE 
POTENTIAL FOR HUMAN IDEVELOPMENT. There is no evidence that school 
authorities have seen the essential function of the resources at ther 
command and perhaps they shall never really see them. HOWEVER, the 
only possibility of their seeing this lies in permitting the present 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS to utilize. this unprecedented experience to 
fulfill the complex needs of growing HUMAN BEINGS who will not accept 
the creature existence forced upon their forbears: 


PHE IMPERATIVE for PHILADELPHIANS end all AMERICANS is to discover and 
implement through the public school systems that teaching which will 
promote the development of a more human society where recourse to 
brute force can be minimized far beyond this present experience. A 
truly HUMAN SOCIETY is capeble of other solutions than brute force 

in dealing with such matters as were brought to the attention of the 
School] Administration on Friday, November 17, 1967. 
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WHEREAS there is ample evidence that the PRIMARY FACTOR for shaping 


“the VALUES of a SOCIETY is the way in which the people thereof 
actually live---their LIFE STYLE; 


WHEREAS the LIFE STYLE experienced by inner city youth of AFRO- 
AMERICAN descent is significantly different from that of middle 
class suburban youth; 


WHEREAS present public schcol administrations operating in the inner 
city relate their ASSUMPTIONS, their CURRICULUM, and their METHODOLOGY 
to the MATERIAL STANDARD OF LIFF of midd’te class suburbanites rather 
than to the LIFE STYLES cf inner city AFRO-AMERICANS; 


WHEREAS this middle class-oriented educational program has been unable 
tc actually “educate" ; AFRO-AMERICANS appropriately; 


WHEREAS the AFRO-AMERICAN CULTURE is generating values based upon 
TRUTH, REALITY, and THE WILL TO SURVIVE as primary over any simple 
material standards; 


WHEREAS these VALUES are just EVOLVING and must find their HUMAN 
EXPRESSION through free interaction among inner city AFRO-AMERICANS 
themselves without contrived limitations cf age, Sex, cccupation, 
political or philosophical habits; 


WHEREAS the greatest need of AMERICAN SOCIETY is admittedly to formu- 
late a SYSTEM OF VALUES consistent with the intent of THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE and THE BILL OF RIGHTS; 


THE UNDERSIGNED AFFIRM the following; 


Nees CONTEMPORARY LIFE STYLE OF AFRO-AMERICANS can only be articulated, 
analyzed and improved upcn by those who are living it in a conscious 
self-disciplined manner. 


Zs AFRO-AMERICANS who are living consciously the CONTEMPORARY BLACK 
EXPERIENCE have also an INTIMATE EFFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE of the middle 
class suburban material standard of life. 


ous The ASSUMPTIONS, CURRICULUM, METHODOLOGY, appropriate to MIDDLE 
CLASS SUBURBIA reflect a STATIC VIEW OF MAN, THE CREATURE motivated 
towards things, credentials, and selfish pleasure; while any newly 
developing CULTURAL LIFE STYLE must reflect a GROWING CONCEPTION OF 
MAN, THE PSYCHO-SPIRITUAL BFING criented towards IDENTITY, SURVIVAL, 
AND PURPOSE OF HIS BEING! 


4. Present programs of PUBLIC EDUCATION now imposed upon AFRO- 
AMERICANS by LAW do actually project and validate the formation 
of values which are in effect self-negating for BLACK YOUTH and 
to an increasing degree lead to SELF-DESTRUCTION, 
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| St Ehe HEIGHTENED CONSCIOUSNESS OF HUMANITY and.CONSEOQUENT SEARCH 
for a SURVIVAL SYSTEM is REVEALING within the HEART and MIND OF 

BLACK PEOPLE tremendous WELLSPRINGS cf SPIRIT, REALITY, AND TRUTH, 
WHICH MOTIVATIONS ARE INCREASINGLY RECOGNIZED AS EXCEEDINGLY VALUABLE 
by ccnservative and wealthy AMERICANS throughcut this land and in 
other countries. 


6. The coming together of AFRO-AMERICAN YOUTH and CONCERNED ADULTS 
can provide that HUMANIZING THRUST WHICH IS ALWAYS A GOD-SEND TO ALL 
OF MANKIND AND WHICH SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED BY ALL AMERICANS BECAUSE 
IT CAN SPARK A RENAISSANCE---and thereby contribute tc the VIABILITY 
OF THIS NATION as it seeks to participate in the creation of a more 
human society. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, tc the extent that she fails to provide all mankind 
with a MODEL OF A HUMAN SOCIETY (based upon higher laws than BRUTE 
FORCE), will have failed HER ONLY REAL TEST, namely to VALIDATE THE 
QUEST for @ TRULY FREE SOCIETY which would RESPECT MEN AS MORE THAN 
THE SIMPLE MATERIAL UNITS OR DEFINITIONS DICTATED BY AN ECONOMIC GOD. 


Let the POWERS THAT BE therefore undertake to: 


lee Secure an analysis cf CONTEMPORARY LIFE STYLE cf inner city 
AFRO-AMERICANS from the »verspective of CONSCIOUS, SELF-DI¢ESCIPLINED, 
BLACK ACTIVISTS. 


ee ASSESS AND DOCUMEND THE PREVAILING VALUES now held as CENTRAL 
to the STANDARD OF LIVING in middle class suburbia, contrasted with 
PREVAILING VALUES now central to the LIFE STYLE OF inner city AFRO- 
AMERICANS. 


ole Review underlying assumptions about the HUMAN SPECIES and the 
POTENTIAL OF MAN as exemplified by (a) the value-formation process 
in this country; and (b) the escalating BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS in this 
CLEY= 


4. Examine present distortions and mythologies which project nega- 
tive definitions upon BLACK PEOPLE as a grcup and eliminate same frcem 
present required programs cf ‘education' now legally imposed upon 
AFRO-AMERICAN YOUTH. 


ie Understand, dramatize, and celebrate the escalated conscicusness 
of humanity as it is now lived and proclaimed by inner city AFRO- 
AMERICANS who are AWAKENED to their POTENTIAL as being far superior 
to that so far demonstrated by the SPECIES MAN in this present SOCIETY 


6. Endorse, support, and learn from the togetherness exhibited by 
AFRO-AMERICAN YOUTH AND THOSE AWAKENED ADULTS whe enter into @ LEARN- 
ING PAQNERSHIP aimed at (a) defining the CONTEMPORARY BLACK EXPERIENCE 
(b) visualizing a MORE HUMAN LIFE SITUATION; and (¢c) USING THEMSELVES 
TO CREATE THAT HUMAN COMMUNITY. , 
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Connect the dots and see the shape of Africa. 
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Connect the dots and see the shape of the United States. 
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Africa 


COE TOS 65 Yellow Congas Green 
Kenya. ...Orange Nigeria....Blue 


Which country is the largest? 
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Use this direction pointer to answer the following questions. 


N 


S 


|. Which country is on the eastern part of Africa? 


2. Which country is more toward the southern part of Africa? 


3. Which country is on the western part of Africa? 


4. Which country is found in the northern part of Africa? 
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Color New York....... Yellow North Dakota..... Blue 
Caliionnidees ce Green TLEXGSHeee ee Brown 
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Class Name 


5 


. What state is located in the southern part of the United States? 


2. What state is located on the west coast of the United States? 


3. What state is located on the east coast of the United States? 


4. What state can be found in the northern part of the United States? 
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We Can See Many Different Things in Africa 


deserts rivers mountains beaches 


|. 1! am rocky and hilly and reach way up to the sky. | ama 


2. 1am very big and very hot and very, very dry. | am covered with 


sand. lama 


3. | am very wet and sometimes very cold. Big boats like to ride on me. 


lama 


4. | am both sandy and wet. People like to visit me in the summer. 


lama 
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How Rich Is Africa? 


Africa is rich in: 


|. Name three things that are made from rubber. 
ls 
2. 
3. 


2. Name three things that are made of gold. 
lL 
a, 
oF 


3. Name three ways we use gas. 
Le 
ey 
Sh. 
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African Climate 
|. In Africa there are two seasons: and 


2. What do you think African children do when the rainy season 
Starts? 


3. What are some of the things you do when it rains? 


4. Circle the things that could be done during the rainy season. 
reading books playing checkers riding a bike 


playing with clay flyinga kite singing songs 


5. Which season would you like the best: the rainy season or the dry 
season? Why? 
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Many African Houses Are the Same 


Color the roof of this house green and brown. 


Color the sides dark brown and black. 
What is the roof made of? 


What are the sides made of? 
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A Happy Time 
|. Remember the family in our story? Why are they happy? 


2. How do we know that they are happy? 


3. What are some reasons to be happy? 


4. Draw a picture of a time when you were happy. 
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At a Birthday Party We Get Many Presents 


pe AS 
My birthday is in: January February March April May June 


July August September October November December 
2. lam years old. 
3. How old do you think the girl in our story is? 


4. The girl in our story gota special present from her parents. She 
is going some place she likes very much. Where is she going? 


5. What do you think are in the boxes? 
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Class | Name 
School in Africa 
Children in Africa are much like children in the United States. 


They do many things that we do. One thing they do just as we do is go 
to school. | 


|. From the pictures in our book, what do you know about school in 
Africa? 


2. Is it like school here in the United States? 


3. What are some of the things African children learn about in school? 


4. What do you study about in school? 


5. Drawa picture showing what a classroom in an African school looks 
like. 
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Class Name 


How We Play in Africa 


|. Fill in the missing letters to make the words complete. 


2. Name two other games African children play. 


. 
Ze 


3. What is your favorite game? 
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1123 Broadway New York, N. Y. 10010 989-8533 Publishing Co. Inc. 


READERS FOR URBAN SCHOOLS 


New Dimensions Publications takes great pride in presenting a new series 

of reading materials expressly designed for urban schools. The series, 
under the authorship of Mr. John Hines, introduces in play form individuals 
who are important figures in the history of Negroes in the United States. 


The series has been created in order to meet the pressing need for accurate and — 
significant instructional materials about Negroes in American life; 

materials, furthermore, that would assist Negro children and adolescents both 

to learn more about the cultural heritage of black people in the United 

States and to develop greater pride in that rich heritage. 


It should also be indicated that this series can make important contributions 
to the education of white children and adolescents as well, most of whom have 
very little information or knowledge about Negro history. This series 

can make a major contribution to the development of greater understanding 

and rapport between white and black students through the presentation of 

Negro history as a major part of American life. The development of greater 
understanding, respect and rapport among all students is an important and basic 
objective of urban education in a culturally pluralistic society. 


The author has selected significant episodes and events in the lives of the 
individuals about whom he writes. The medium of drama has been used in 
order to give students the opportunity to identify with the characters 
portrayed and to become actively involved in the exciting events and 
adventures that make up each play. The excitement and spirit of adventure 
that run through each book have much motivational value. Students who 

are slow readers or reluctant readers will read each title with interest 
and enthusiasm. 


Additional titles in the series such as The Celebration deal with con- 
temporary urban life, while still other titles such as Our Friends in Africa 
with an Emphasis on Kenya) deal with comparative cultures. The Adventures 
of Annancy is a book of folk tales. 


The readers have been carefully written and designed to appeal to elementury 
school, junior high and high school students. Each book is beautifully 
illustrated. While the books in this series have been prepared primarily 
for reading and the language arts, they may also be correlated with the 
social studies, guidance and other areas of curricula. 
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Class Name 


Animals 


What are some of the animals we see in Africa? 


ee oe 


Draw a picture of your favorite animal. Be sure to show me where he 
lives. 
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Class Name 


African Hunters Use Spears and Shields 


Why does a hunter use a shield when he is hunting? 


Put your own design 
on this shield. 


This is a picture of an African spear. See if you can make one too. 
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Class Name 


Farming in Kenya 


vegetables 


bananas 


|.. What is one way people in Kenya make a living? 
2. How does your father make a living? 


3. Why are the things shown above important? 


4. List the four crops Kenyan farmers grow. 
l. 3 
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Class Name 


Manufacturing in Kenya 


Some people in Kenya make a living by manufacturing. Put the 
correct word under each picture: food, metal goods, furniture, clothing. 
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Class Name 


Nairobi 


|. Puta dot where Nairobi is located. 


2. Nairobi is the of Kenya. 


3. What are some of the 
things we find in Nairobi? 
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Class Name 


Government in Kenya 


|. Kenya is a free country. Explain what free means. 


2. Would you rather live in a free country or a country that is not free? 
Why? 


3. How are the leaders of Kenya chosen? 


4. The government uses taxes to build schools, roads and houses. What 
are ‘some other things the government can build to help people? 
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Class Name 


Ways of Traveling in the City 


In Nairobi, Kenya we travel by: 


airplane 


List the ways we travel in New York City. 
|. | 3. 
dn 4. 
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Class Name 


Ways of Traveling in the Country 


Draw a picture of a: 


Boy Walking 


Horse and Wagon 
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Class Name 
African Music 


|. What is your favorite kind of music? 


2. African music is not too different from a certain kind of American 
music called . How did it start? 


3. What did the African music tell about? 


4. Here are some pictures of African instruments. Do they look like 
any instruments that you know? 
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Class Name 


Which instrument do you like the best? 


Why? 


harp sanza 
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Class Name 


African Art 


|. Some African art is made from ; 


’ 


2. What do we call art made of stone? 
3. What do we call the person who makes this type of art? 


4. Some African art pieces are: 


5. Who are some famous artists that were influenced by African art? 
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Class Name 


Swahili Language 


Match the words in Column A to the correct word in Column B. 


Column A Column B 
hello asante 
thank you ndiyo 
please hujambo 
yes hapana 
no kwaheri 
good-by tafadhali 
table uma 
chair kiti 

room chumba 
knife kikombe 
fork meza 
today leo 
tomorrow kisu 
cup kesho 


Translate the following from English to Swahili. 


one three 


evening quickly 
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Class Name 


Swahili Language 


Finish the following sentences. 


|. Sasa means in English. 
2. Polepole means in English. 
3. Tano means in English. 


Complete the following statements. 


|. (English) How are you? 
2. (Swahili) U hali gani? 
3. (English) What is your name? 


A. (Swahili) Jina lako nani? 


Finish the following Swahili sentences using English words. 


|. Jina la baba yangu , 
Jina ja mwalimu wangu 
Jina la mama yangu 


Nina miaka 


wm S W PY 


Ninaishi 
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-.)  Chepter 1 --"A Welking Seminar on Black Power" 


a The birth of the Dlack power movement wes recorded dramatically 


. during the summer of 1966, — Lerly in June, James Meredith set off to 


begin the last of the non-violent civil rights marches to encourage 


black people to vote. When, after two days, he was shot by @ white 
sniper, his march wes taken up by the leaders of ell the major civil 


rights organizations. : 


The march, “se walking seminer on bleck power" brought the srowing 
split in the Negro movement to the fore, when Stokley Carmichael, . 
the newly elected head of SNCC told Mississippi shearecroppers that 
"to survive in this country we need black power", ee 


This chapter will review the civil rights movement of 1955-65, 
explaining the crigin and meaning of Martin Luther King's method of 


non-violent passive resistence, and emphasizing that the goal of the 


were Violent, but thet they had unequa 


movement was the end to legal discrimination end the assurace that 
black people were to have equal rights to the ballot, in education 
in public accomodations end travel. Chapter will review elements of | 
civil rights movement -- sit-ins, freedom rides, ete. In order to 
explain the civil rights movement, it is alse necessary to review 
briefly the deetrine of “separate but equal", its historical origins, 
etc. | 


The fuct that the civil rights movement had integration as its 
goel gnd as its method must be stressed, end that the theory of non+ 
viclent passive resistance was the means to en end, and not en end 
in itself. That is to say, the problem ) 


By the end of the decav’e, non-violence «s a means was faltering, 
and the direction of the civil rights movement had begun to change. — 


. Chapter 2. "Black People have Two Problems” 


4 


Chapter to open with « brief explanation of black power. Black 


power is ectuelly not a program, it is = battle for men's minds. 


Central to the theory is the "black is beautiful" statement-- the | 
idea that black people must gain « feeling cf worth, become conscious 
of their own value, of their own origins end cultures, in order to 


eradicate the psycholocial effects. of three centuries of racism. 
A second theme is nationalism -- the idea that bleck people must 


~“bezin to think of themselves as © “nation within a nation", to unify 


o 


. €@ sense of black awareness -- a black nationality, ntegration 
_. becomes assimilation of the middle-class, end abendonment of the 


to express their needs as a self-confident bedy, in order to achieve 


-~ gelf-determinat ‘on, 


~ A thira theme, interrelated (as are all the themes of black power) 
ig that integration is not possible at the present time, for without 


- lower class. 


ch 


“ 


+ ay 


4 : x we f \ es - 
- * Black power begins where the civil rights movement leaves off, 
for it goes much farther then the civil rights movement essumed that 


once the legal barriers to "equality" were removed, black people 
wid move into the mainstream of American life. But the fact is 
during the “decede of progress" 1955-65, the economic condition 
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